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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


* *H dé xtovoa Beutoeromdiote Bactledou 
O[et&e,] Towvoléuo ve Avoxhei ve ........ 
Soenopootryny 0’ iov xal enépoader Soyta nüot, 
KEE ce PUR CCNVE, cu uu dao DR CH UR 
GABios ç tad’ bnwnev ÉnuyÜoviov avOoanwyv 
ös d arelns icsoðv, Ze v üupopog, oU no?’ óuotcv 
aloay Eyer pbinevds neo nò deen evowertt.” 


(Homeric hymn, vv. 474-482) 


The site of Eleusis with its maze of ruins can illustrate excel- 
lently the vagaries of the human mind and the destruction which 
changes in human thought and belief always bring about. Indeed, 
it seems as if it is the sad fate of humankind to struggle, to 
labour, and to create so that its offspring in a later era may find 
enough to destroy and to annihilate. When we stand amidst the 
broken columns and the razed walls of the Eleusinian sanctuary 
we can scarcely visualize the splendour which characterized that 
great center of pagan worship. The silence, which, like a heavy 
shroud, covers its precinct today, will not give any indication of 
the exultant paeans which once filled its air and reached the very 
heavens above. The sight of all those broken stones leaves the 
visitor of today with a deep feeling of sadness and of frustrated 
hopes. And yet in days past to visit the sanctuary and to take 
part in its mysteries was considered the utmost of human bliss. 

“a torooABrou 
xt&ivou Booty, ot tadvta Zeorfénrec véAn 
uóAoc' és ‘’ Adov.”* 

The blue sky which covers its ruins today is the same as the 
one which smiled down upon a resplendent religious center years 
ago; the azure sea beyond, the green plains, and the purple rocks 
of Salamis and of Parnes are the same landmarks which greeted 


1 Sophocles, frag. 719 (ed. Dind.). 
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the pious pilgrims of the ancient world; but the ideas and the 
beliefs of the people have changed, and this change has trans- 
formed the magnificent and jubilant “temenos of the earth” into 
a vast and silent expanse of ruins. 

Eleusis, of course, owes its reputation and long life to the 
famous mysteries which were held annually in honour of Demeter 
and of Persephone within its boundaries. A local cult at the 
beginning, the Eleusinian mysteries reached a panhellenic status 
when the area was incorporated in the Athenian commonwealth, 
and a universal standing when the Romans became the masters 
of the ancient world. People from all over the Hellenic and the 
Roman world flocked to the small city of Eleusis looking for 
that happiness after which the human soul is always yearning. 
And, if we believe our ancient authorities, they were not disap- 
pointed. 


"7" OlBi0sg Botts idav Exeiva Olio 


&loty nò yOova 
olósv uév piov xsivog tedevtav 
oidev dé dudcdotoy apxyav."? 


Poor and rich alike, rulers and ruled aspired to be initiated 
into these mysteries. Demetrios Poliorketes,? Sulla,* Augustus,5 
Domitian, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius? are only a few of 
the mighty men of old who stood reverently on the steps of the 
Telesterion to watch and to participate in the holy rites. The 
main details of these rites remain unknown in spite of the bril- 
liant efforts of international scholars to determine them? The 


? Pindar, frag. 121 (ed. Oxford). 

8 Plutarch, Demetrios 26. 

* Ibid., Sulla 25. 

5 Suetonius, Augustus 93; Dio Cassius, LI, 4, 1. 

$ B. C. H., XX (1896), 715; XXII (1898), 152; XXX (1906), 314. 

' C. I. G., I, 434; Aelius Spartianus, Hadrian, XIII, 1; XIX, 1; Dio 
Cassius, LXIX, 11, 1. 

* Ephemeris (1883), pp. 77, 21-26. Cf. Giuliano Giannelli, “I Romani ad 
Eleusi,” Atti della reale Academia delle Scienze di Torino, L (1914-1915), 
pp. 129-143, 147-166, where a 'documented list of Romans initiated in the 
mysteries is given. 

? Chief among these are: C. A. Loebeck, A glaophamus, pp. 3 ff.; P. Foucart, 
Les mystères d’ Éleusis (1914); O. Kern, Die Religion d. Griechen (1926), 
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preliminary stages for the initiation—the concentration of the 
initiates in the Poekile Stoa (Boedromion 15), the general ablu- 
tions in the sea, the great procession along the Sacred Way on 
the 19th, the rite of the krokos, the reception at the great court 
of Eleusis—are well known to us; the main part of the service, 
however, held in the Telesterion, in the Hall of Initiation, during 
the nights of the 20th and 21st of Boedromion, will remain un- 
known. Perhaps it can be accepted as a fact that the rites were 
complicated and elaborate and that they passed a number of 
stages of development which resulted in a formal arrangement 
of the cult. The ritual seems to have been crystallized perhaps 
some time in the seventh century, when Dionysos was allowed 
at the side of Demeter and Persephone, and thereafter remained 
the same without any additions or alterations to the end of its 
existence. 

When the cult came to its abrupt end cannot be determined. 
It is generally assumed that during the reign of Justinian the 
portals of the Telesterion were definitely closed, as were those 
of the Schools of Philosophy at Athens. However, Justinian’s 
edict was not directed against the religion but against the philoso- 
phy of the Athenians and, consequently, it cannot be construed 
as the instrument which stopped the Eleusinian practices. Per- 
haps we can get a better indication of the approximate date of 
the end of the rites from a few Christian graves, which Kou- 
rouniotes uncovered lately, built against the southern end of the 
peribolos wall of the sanctuary.’ Certainly those graves could 
not have been placed there if the sanctuary was still in the hands 
of the pagans and if it was functioning. In several of these 
graves a good number of vases were found which could at the 
very latest be placed in the fifth century. They seem, therefore, 
to indicate that by the middle or the latter quarter of that cen- 
tury the pagan rites at Eleusis had been stopped, and the area 
was taken over by the Christians. The excavations of the last 
decade have proved that the mysteries had been held at Eleusis 


I; G. Meautis, Les mystères d’ Bleusis (1934); V. Magnien, Les mystères d 
Éleusis? (1938). We hope that in the near future our account of these 
mystic rites will appear. 

10 Kourouniotes, Eleusis, p. 15. 
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since the fourteenth century B. C. For at least two thousand 
years, therefore, the cult of Demeter flourished in her sacred 
city, and the rites instituted there by the Goddess herself were 
revered by the people of the Hellenic world. 

The length of the life of the cult of Demeter at Eleusis can 
be determined with some degree of certainty. Its origin and 
provenience have remained doubtful. Thus far, four main partg 
of the ancient world have been suggested as the possible cradles 
of the rites. Egypt," Thessaly,” Thrace, and Crete“ were pro- 
jected one after the other as the possible districts from which 
the mysteries of Demeter may have been imported into Greece. 
It would take too long to analyze and to discuss here the argu- 
ments advanced by the eminent champions of each of these dis- 
tricts. For the time being it will be sufficient to state our belief 
that the available evidence is not in favour of an Egyptian or 
Cretan origin, but that it indicates a northern provenience.!5 
We hope that, in the near future, it will prove possible to pub- 
lish a detailed analysis of the problem in the light of recent dis- 
coveries. 

The ever-increasing popularity of the cult was followed, of 
course, by continuous expansion of the precinct area and of the 
facilities for the initiation of the constantly increasing numbers 
of pilgrims. As the years rolled by, the smaller temples were 
replaced by greater ones built over the same area on which the 
original temple to Demeter was constructed. The enceinte walls, 
which from the very beginning characterized the sanctuary, 
transforming it into a fortified enclosure, were moved farther 


1 Foucart, Éleusis. Cf. Diodorus Siculus, I, 29, 2. Herodotos, II, 123. 

12 Kern, op. cit., pp. 210 ff. 

15 P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, p. 884. We may note 
Maass' suggestion that the Homeric hymn to Demeter belongs to the North 
(Orpheus, p. 178). 

14 A. W. Persson, Archiv, XXI (1922), 287 ff. Malten, Jahrb., XXVIII 
(1913), 35 ff.: Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, YII, 145 ff.; Charles 
Picard, *Sur la patrie et les pérégrinations de Déméter,” R. E. G., XL 
(1927), 337-359. Cf. L. R. Farnell in Essays in Aegean Archaeology Pre- 
sented to Sir Arthur Evons (1927), pp. 21 ff. 


» 15 Cf. G. E. Mylonas, *Athens and Minoan Crete," Harvard Studies in 
assical Philology, special volume (1940), pp. 11-36. 
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away to the north, to the east, and to the south. Magnificent 
propylaea were constructed, vying in splendour with the vast hall 
of initiations, and the courts of the sanctuary were filled with 
votive monuments. The best known personalities of the Athenian 
commonwealth are connected with these architectural changes 
and additions. Peisistratos, Kimon, Perikles, Iktinos, Lykourgos, 
Philo, and others contributed to the expansion and to the mag- 
nificence of the Eleusinian sanctuary. In Roman imperial times 
and in the second century of our era, this sanctuary, considered 
as a group of buildings and monuments, reached the zenith of 
its development. In that same century destruction and decay 
began to creep into its life. 

It seems that some of its buildings were partially destroyed 
during the invasion of the barbaric tribes of the Kostovokoi in 
the second century of our era, but the damage was repaired 
after the barbarians were expelled from Attica. Further dam- 
ages may have been inflicted upon its buildings by the hordes 
of Alaric which invaded that part of the Mediterranean world in 
896. But the sanctuary was definitely destroyed, perhaps in the 
latter half of the fifth century, by the Christians, who built their 
church near the ruined Telesterion, and who used a good part 
of the sanctuary area as a cemetery. Crosses scratched upon the 
marble pavement of the Greater Propylaea and elsewhere mark 
this transformation, and could serve as the funeral symbols of 
a glorious cult which served humanity for two thousand years 
and which was buried in its own sanctuary, never to reappear. 

The forgotten relics of the sanctuary of Demeter remained 
buried until 1812 when members of the Society of the Dilettanti 
made some preliminary investigations at the site and carried 
to England as a token of their discoveries one of the Karyatides 
of the Lesser Propylaea." Additional investigations were car- 
ried out by Lenormant in 1860,8 but the systematic excavation 
of the site was begun by the Greek Archaeological Society in 
1882 and is still being carried on. For the excavation of Eleusis 


16 Kourouniotes, Eleusis, p. 14. 

11 The results of their visit are included in The Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica (1817). 

15 Recherches archéologiques à Éleusis (1862). 
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cially indebted to three great Greek scholars, whose 
d etui ud inspired work brought back to life and light the 
broken remains of the great sanctuary. From 1882 to 1892 the 
late Demetrios Philios uncovered the Telesterion area and, with 
the help of the late Wilhelm Doerpfeld, gave us the plans of its 
buildings. My late Professor Andreas Skias continued Philios’ 
work from 1894 to 1907, especially investigating the "aule" of 
the Telesterion, the Geometric Cemetery and the prehistoric re- 
mains of Eleusis to the south of the precinct. Since 1917 Kon- 
stantinos Kourouniotes has been directing the excavation of the 
site with the same divine enthusiasm and zeal which inspired 
the work of the earlier investigators of Eleusis. I have had the 
rare privilege of working with him since 1930, and for this 
privilege I am deeply grateful to Dr. Kourouniotes. 

The results of these excavations have in the main been given 
in reports published in the Praktika of the Archaeological Soci- 
ety of Greece, in the Ephemeris published by the same Society, 
and in the Deltion of the Greek Archaeological Service.’® Brief 
guides to the site have also been published both by Philios and 
by Kourouniotes.? We owe the first complete discussion of the 
Eleusinian sanctuary to the late Professor Ferdinand Noack. 
In his monumental book, Eleusis, die baugeschichtliche Entwicke- 
lung des Heiligtums, 1927, Noack has given us in his character- 
istically masterful way the first detailed historic account of the 
various stages of the architectural development of the sanctuary. 
The latest excavations have necessitated the alteration of a good 
many of the conclusions presented in that book, which, however, 
will remain as a basic source for any scientific study of the 
architectural history of the site. The need for a publication which 
would include all the evidence unearthed in the last decade is 
being filled by the scheduled publieation of a series of studies 
called '"EÀevowiaxà and published by Kourouniotes with the 
assistance of his collaborators. The first volume of this series 


1? Praktika, 1882-1890 1892-1898, 1902, 1918-1920, 1935 ; 
, ; ; ; - ; -1937. Ephemeris, 
pbi 1892, 1894-1899, 1901, 1912. Deltion, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1934- 
20D. Philios, "EX 1 1 : j , ; : 
idm is fee ( 905); Fouilles d'Éleusis (1889); Kovgov- 
, Nyos €voivoc (1912); Eleusis (1934). 
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appeared in 1932, and the second volume is now ready for publi- 
cation. 

Noack’s work is especially deficient in the study of the be- 
ginnings of the Eleusinian sanctuary. His point of departure 
is very restricted, and his view that the beginnings of that 
sanctuary should be placed at the start of the Historic Era and 
perhaps in the eighth century does not seem to agree with the 
facts as revealed by the excavations of the last decade. Until 
the final publication of the results of these excavations, it will 
be impossible to establish definitely the earlier history and life 
of the sanctuary; however, from the preliminary reports which 
have appeared thus far,? it is possible to attempt to correlate 
the literary and the archaeological evidence available and to 
determine more definitely the location of at least some of the 
most sacred landmarks of Eleusinian topography, which are 
linked with the beginnings of the Eleusinian rites. This is the 
purpose of the present study. Of course, this correlation and 
identification have been attempted before by various scholars,?? 
but we believe that the evidence obtained by Kourouniotes and 
his collaborators in the past ten years makes it necessary to 
revise the opinions advanced thus far. These more recent find- 
ings furnish more definite data upon which to base conclusions 
which can be construed as more substantial Our study will 
revolve around the problems connected with the earliest temple 
to Demeter, with the wells mentioned in the Story of her arrival 
at Eleusis, with the rock on which she sat, mirthless and fasting, 
and where later she was destined to be found by the daughters 
of Keleos. Indeed, it will deal with landmarks around which 
the whole secret ritual of Eleusis was woven from times im- 
memorial. | 

The indebtedness of this study to the writings of international 
scholars will be apparent in the many references to their publi- 


?! Kourouniotes, Deltion, XIII (1930-1931), Parartema, pp. 17 ff.; XIV 
(1931-1932), Parartema, pp. 1 ff.; XV (1934-1935), 1 ff. *Das Eleusinische 
Heiligtum von den Anfaengen bis zur vorperikleischen Zeit," Archiv, XXXII, 
52 ff. Kourouniotes-Mylonas, A. J. A., XXXVII (1933), 271 ff. Mylonas, 
A.J. A. XXXVI (1932), 104 ff.; A. J. A., XL (1986), 415 ff.; Eleusis. 

22 Infra, pp. 29 ff., 65 ff. 
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cations given in the footnotes; its indebtedness to the work car- 
ried out at Eleusis by Kourouniotes will also be apparent in the 
account which follows. But the long hours of patient work, of 
inspiring suggestion, and ever-ready advice, which so generously 
have been given by Dr. Kourouniotes to those who had the privi- 
lege of working with him, and which made possible the present 
study, can hardly be visualized from the pages which follow. In 
grateful acknowledgment of these efforts and on behalf of his 
younger collaborators, this study is dedicated to the master. I 
wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the members of the 
Board of Publication of Washington University and its editors 
for the publication of this monograph. For the reading of the 
manuscript and for many valuable suggestions and corrections 
I am grateful to Dr. Frederick William Shipley, Dean Emeritus 
of the School of Graduate Studies of Washington University, to 
Miss Alice E. Sellinger and to Miss Annie Louise Carter. The 
plans were drawn for me by Mr. Robert L. Fisher, a junior in 
the School of Architecture of the University. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOMERIC HYMN TO DEMETER 


“Anunte’ ?2)0xouov ceuvny 0càv oyo deidey, 
adrtny 202 Odyatoa tavdapuoor Hy ’Aidwrevs 


er 99 


(Homeric hymn, vv. 1-8) 


Pausanias, who has faithfully served the archaeologist in his 
effort to unearth some of the greater centers of the Hellenic 
world, is of little value to the scholar interested in the sanctuary 
of Demeter at Eleusis. He has, in fact, given us a most valuable 
account of the monuments which flanked the Sacred Way, and 
has mentioned even the buildings which stood on the great outer 
court; but he has stopped his narrative at the most important 
and interesting point at the gate of the sanctuary, because 
sx CHE EVYTOS voU vtíyovg TOU ieQod TO TE GvELQOY ANENE 
yoapey.’ His lips were sealed by the strict regulations which 
the authorities of Eleusis had been able to enforce throughout 
the ages. Because of these restrictions we find only incidental 
references to the buildings of the sanctuary in the writings of 
our ancient authors, and these are very few and inadequate and 
concern only the structures of the Classical Period. 

The story of the rape of Persephone and of the wanderings 
of Demeter was, of course, a favourite with the literary figures 
of the ancient world? But the rites of the Goddesses as cele- 


1T, 38, 7. The order for silence pronounced by the hierokeryx has been 
preserved by Sopater, Rhet. Gr., VIII, p. 118, ll. 24 ff. The incident of 
Alcibiades and the accusations against Aeschylos will help to illustrate the 
faithfulness with which the restrictions were observed at Athens in Classical 
times. 

? First to be found in Hesiod’s Theogony (918-914). It is used by 
Euripides in one of the choral songs in his Helena (1801-1868), by Kalli- 
machos in his sixth ode, by Nicander in his Theriaca (488-487), by Nonnus, 
VI (1-168), in the hymn of Philicos [Koerte, Hermes (1981), p. 445]. Its 
popularity with Roman writers is well attested. Ovid gives us two complete 
narratives in his Metamorphoses (385-571) and Fasti IV (419-616). [Cf. 
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brated at Eleusis, presumably developed out of this story, ang 
the temples within which they were held formed a secret which 
has been kept faithfully. The beginning of these rites, 7. e., the 
introduction of the secret cult of Demeter to Eleusis, is explained 
at length in the so-called Homeric hymn to Demeter, and the 
same hymn provides us with the earliest literary traditions rela- 
tive to the architectural history of the sanctuary. Consequently, 
the hymn is of paramount importance in any attempt to estab- 
lish the beginnings of this history. 

The hymn apparently contains the accepted traditions current 
at Eleusis at the time of its composition, and I believe that it 
could be conceived as the result of the crystallization of these 
traditions. Scholars have disagreed as to the date of the com- 
position of the hymn, and this because of the uncertainty in- 
volved in the evidence available. In their recent edition of the 
Homeric Hymns, Allen, Halliday, and Sikes, after an examina- 
tion of the archaeological and the internal evidence, conclude that 
the hymn was composed in the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury.* Humbert, in his edition of the Hymns, reaches the same 
conclusion; that the composition of the hymn to Demeter goes 
back to the last years of the Eleusinian autonomy, a little before 
610 B. C.* The authors of both editions follow the conclusions 
reached by Noack in his discussion of the archaeological evidence 
that the hymn was composed before the capture of Salamis by 
the Athenians, which event he placed at 610 B. C.5 Based on 
the vocabulary and the style, Willamowitz Móllendorf suggested 
that the hymn antedated the sixth century.: Picard held that it 
was written about the middle of the sixth century,’ Fick, the 
first half of the same century (540-504 B. C.), and Baumeister, 
the period of the Peisistratids.* 


Malten, in Hermes (1910), pp. 506 ff.] Claudian uses it for his epic poem, 
De raptu Proserpinae. Cf., in general, Foerster, Der Raub und die Rueck- 
kehr der Persephone (1874). 

$ The Homeric Hymns, pp. 111-114. 

* Collection des Universités de France (1936), pp. 38 ff. 

5 F. Noack, Eleusis, pp. 45 ff. 

e Gl. Hell., II, 47. 

1R. E. G., XL (1927), 350; R. Phil., IV (1930), 265. 

3 Homeric Hymns, p. 114, n. 1. 
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The internal evidence provided by the hymn is indeed scanty. 
Allen, Halliday, and Sikes have pointed out that in the hymn 
there are no references to Iakchos, to Athens and the Athenians, 
to the splendid procession on the Sacred Way, and to the Kerykes; 
that the “local colour is markedly Eleusinian”; that Triptolemos 
and Eumolpos are simple princes like the others without a special 
mission. “The natural interpretation of all these omissions,” 
they conclude, “. . . is that the hymn was written before the 
reorganization of the mysteries under Athenian influence.’ 
Again Picard has attributed “le silence fait sur les Eumolpides 
dans l'hymne Homérique” to the kerykes under whose influence 
the hymn was composed in the sixth centurg 3 These omissions, 
however, could be accounted for in a different manner with equal 
plausibility. Farnell, some time ago, pointed out that the poet 
of the hymn is “dealing solely with the remote origins of Eleu- 
sinian things" and that he, therefore, is intentionally omitting 
whatever happened after the establishment of the cult at 
Eleusis. This suggestion seems to correspond with the facts 
as known to us. Whether it is the correct answer or not, the fact 
remains that it minimizes greatly the value of the internal evi- 
dence provided by the omissions mentioned. This applies with 
equal force to the argument drawn from the well-known verse 

“GABios Ze tad’ Onwnev EntyOoviwy avOewnwy” (v. 480). ` 
Even if we assumed that the verse implies that the mysteries 
were open to all the Greeks at the time of the composition of 
the hymn, we shall still have to prove that this “unrestricted 
access" was the result of the conquest of Eleusis by Athens, and 
this is impossible at present.” 

The linguistie evidence offered by the hymn and that to be 
derived from the etymology of the names included in its verses 
are not sufficient to supply a definite date for its composition. 
The only possible conclusion which can be drawn from this evi- 
dence is that “the author wrote in or after the Hesiodic period”! 


? Homeric Hymns, pp. 112-113. 

19 R. Hist., CLXVI (1931), 62. 

11 Farnell, III, 154. 

1? Homeric Hymns, pp. 113, 161; R. Phil., IV (1930), 257 ff.; R. Hist., 
CLXVI (1931), 1, n. 1. 

15 Homeric Hymns, pp. 110, 124-125. 
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and this, of course, is too vague to be of any definite help in 
the solution of our chronological problem. 

The archaeological evidence available to date is equally vague 
and inconclusive. Yet the last editors of the hymn have seen in 
the remains uncovered at Eleusis evidence strengthening the 
conclusions which they obtained from the internal evidence pro- 
vided by the hymn.* Naturally they draw their archaeological 
evidence from Noack's conclusions on the problem which are, in 
brief, as follows: the earliest artificial terrace on which the 
Telesterion of Eleusis was constructed dates from the beginning 
of the eighth century or a little earlier. This terrace was sur- 
rounded by walls which insured privacy necessary to a temenos, 
within the limits of which secret rites were held. These rites 
were performed in the open during the early period of the life 
of the sanctuary; but, as the number of the initiates was in- 
creased, the need for a special building arose, and thus the first 
Telesterion was constructed just before the archonship of Solon, 
about 610 B. C., when Eleusis, as well as Salamis, was con- 
quered by the Athenians. In the Homeric hymn is mentioned 
only the »2óg built in honour of Demeter. This is believed to 
have been a building distinct and separate from the Telesterion 
and that it stood on top of the rocky hill on which the small 
chapel of Panaghitsa stands today. Since there is no reference 
to the Telesterion in the Homeric hymn, the natural conclusion 
reached was that the composition of that hymn must antedate 
the construction of that building, which is placed at about 610 
B. C. This, in turn, agrees with the deductions drawn from the 
internal evidence provided by the hymn and can be accepted as 
turning "the balance of probability in favour of the composition 
of the hymn before the Athenian conquest and in the latter half 
of the seventh century,’ 

Unfortunately, the results of the latest excavations have proved 
that the assumptions on which Noack's conclusions were based 


sis against the facts as known to us today. These assumptions 
ere: 


14 : 

ux ea Hymns, pp. 111-112, 114, Humbert, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
oack, Eleusis, pp. 11-15, 45-48, 

16 Homeric Hymns, p. 114. 
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1) The nonexistence of Mycenaean remains on the terrace of 
the Telesterion. This is emphasized by Noack. It is repeated by 
Allen, Halliday, and Sikes (p. 111) that no Mycenaean objects 
“occur upon the terrace. There is no trace at Eleusis of a 
Mycenaean palace or of any building, other than the beehive 
tomb, which there is any reason to believe was sacred.” 

2) The theory that the ynos of Demeter, built at the command 
of the Goddess herself, and the Telesterion were two separate 
buildings. For, if we take the Telesterion to be one and the same 
building with the »nd>, we shall have to admit that the Teles- 
terion is mentioned in the hymn and then its date of construc- 
tion could not be used as a terminus ante quem for the composi- 
tion of the poem. 

Both these assumptions are unfounded. In the course of this 
study we shall see that the »góg of the hymn and the Telesterion 
are one and the same building, and that the excavations con- 
ducted within the Telesterion area, especially in the summer of 
1932, have brought to light remains antedating those of the so- 
called “earliest” terrace and going back to the Mycenaean Era, 
i. e., to the period during which, according to tradition, Demeter 
arrived at Eleusis." Long before Noack's earliest terrace there 

seems to have existed in the area occupied by it, not only a ter- 
race, but also a temple to Demeter which was the same as the 
Telesterion. .Consequently, the Telesterion of the seventh cen- 
tury seems to have been built because of the demand created by 
the increasing numbers of initiates. That increase may have 
taken place after Eleusis was conquered by Athens, but it is al- 
ways possible to assume that even before that event, the Eleusin- 
ians had thrown open their cult to the rest of the Greeks. Inci- 
dentally, we may remark that the only structure which until 
recently was accepted as Mycenaean, 4. e., the so-called “beehive 
tomb,” has been proved by our recent excavations to be a cistern 
dating from historic times.!* And so the available archaeological 
data are subject to the different possible interpretations which 
characterize the internal evidence and do not offer the definite 
elements which would make possible a conclusion. There seems 


17 Cf, Kourouniotes-Mylonas, A. J. A., XXXVII (1933), 274 ff. 
18 Kourouniotes in ' EAevouwwiaxd, pp. 251 ff. 
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to remain one area in the sanctuary, the area marked Z12 in our 
Figure 2 and in the plans of Kourouniotes, the complete investi- 
gation of which might give us definite chronological limits for 
the composition of the hymn. But, again, the conclusions based 
on the results obtainable from that district will depend on the 
equation we shall propose later of area Z12 with a definite land- 
mark mentioned in the poem. 

From our brief discussion of the internal, linguistic, and 
archaeological evidence it becomes apparent, we hope, that the 
date of the composition of the Homeric hymn to Demeter cannot 
be determined. In spite of this, the fact still remains that it is 
the oldest literary document preserved, dealing with the begin- 
nings of the cult of Demeter. 

The date of the composition of the poem may be uncertain, 
but the general date of the events pictured in its verses is definite. 
According to the tradition preserved by Apollodoros?? “E ot%0o- 
viov .. .ànoÜavóvvog ..... IIavóicov &facíAsvosv, èp’ ob 
Anuntne xai Aidvvaos sig thy 'Avvuxzv 5400vy" and by the 
records of the Parian Marble, “Anujrne àqixouévg9 eig ’AOnvas 
xaonov ép [evoev] .... Zen XHAAAAII <i> Baothedvortoc 
' A015»v9ow ’Eosy0éws,”* the cult of Demeter was established at 
Eleusis in the Mycenaean Era. In the hymn itself (vv. 154 and 
475) Eumolpos is mentioned as living at Eleusis when the God- 
dess arrived there. The Parian Marble places Eumolpos in the 
reign of Erechtheus, and the prevalent tradition places him at 
the head of the Eleusinian army in its attack on the Athenians? 
led by Erechtheus, the son of Pandion I and the grandson of 
Erichthonios. In the battle which followed, Immarados, the son 
of Eumolpos, was slain by Erechtheus.? These traditional and 


1 BLBALoO c, TIL, 14, 7. 

?? F, Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium (1904), ll. 23-24. 

21 Cf., especially, Thucydides, II, 15; Isocrates, IV, 68, XII, 193; 
Lykourgos, c. Leokr. 98; Plato, Menexenos, p. 239 b., etc. Frazer on I, 38, 
3, gives a complete bibliographical note on the problem. 

?? Pausanias, I, 5, 2 and I, 27, 4. Apollodoros, III, 15, 4, states that 
Eumolpos was slain by Erechtheus. This seems to be a mistake, caused 
perhaps by the existence on the Akropolis of the bronze group of two 
fighters confronting each other and representing Eumolpos and Erechtheus. 
We believe that Frazer is right in maintaining that Eumolpos was the 
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historic events will place the life of Eumolpos and the coming 
of the Goddess in the Mycenaean Age, approximately in the thir- 
teenth century. 

The composition of the hymn is not contemporary with the 
events described in its verses. It will, therefore, become neces- 
sary to prove that its author was familiar with the aspect of 
Eleusis and its buildings in Mycenaean times, before we can use 
his story in any reconstruction of the architectural history of 
the site. This proof can be obtained from two sources: from the 
political system pictured in the hymn as existing at Eleusis at 
the time of the arrival of the Goddess, and from the architectural 
setting of the narrative. 

The political system described in the hymn is typical of the 
Mycenaean world. Keleos is the “xotoavos”’ of Eleusis (v. 97), 
who calls his “noduseigova lady .. eis dyoonv” (v. 296) to order 
"3üxóuo Anunteor niova ynov noioa” (vv. 297-298). He is 
surrounded by vassal princes, 


"olow SZateort uéya xpátog ........ cuis, 
uov te nooŬŭyovov, idé xENdEUVA nóAgog 
elovatat Boule xal feiner Sixnow.” 


(Vv. 150-153) 


But he is the “yýrwe Aady” (v. 475) ; they are *OeutoronóAo: 
Baotlijes” (v. 473). Certainly this political system was foreign 
to the post-Geometric times during which the hymn was com- 
posed. 

The examination of the architectural setting within which the 
action unfolds will lead us to the same conclusion.” Let us con- 
sider, for example, the palace of Keleos in which Demeter found 


general of the Eleusinians, but that Immarados, their secondary leader, was 
killed in battle. 

3 For the latest discussion of this system, cf. Martin P. Nilsson, Homer 
and Mycenae (1988), pp. 212 ff. Also G. Busolt, “Griechische Staatskunde,” 
Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, IV, I, I (8d ed., 1920), 317 ff. L. 
Brehier, *La royauté homérique et les origines de l’ État en Grèce,” R. Hist., 
LXXXIV (1904), 1 ff. and LXXXV (1904), 1 ff. C. W. Westrup, Le roi 
de l'Odyssée et les peuples chez Homère (1930). 


^! I hope in the near future to publish a full archaeological commentary 
of the hymn. 
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refuge. Metaneira, seated in a hall beyond the ai@ovoa of the 
palace, welcomed Demeter (vv. 185-186). Later on, the queen 
from her 0áAauog saw the Goddess placing Aguogqócovcra on the 
fire, apparently of the hearth (v. 244). That the thalamos was 
a different room from the one in which the hearth was standing 
is indicated by the fact that Keleos, who must have been sleeping 
in that thalamos, was not awakened by the rather noisy events 
which took place around the hearth that night, but had to be 
told in the morning (vv. 293-294). The palace, therefore, or 
rather the unit of the palace in which the drama was staged, is 
composed of an a£0ovca, a hall which seems to be the same as 
the room with the hearth, and a @adapoc. 

The names given to these various rooms are well known from 
the Odyssey, and the respective functions of the parts to which 
they are applied are well established in epic poetry. The term 
aí0ovca, for example, is applied to a portico in front of the 
óóuog. The beds of Telemachos, the son of Odysseus, and of 
Peisistratos, the son of Nestor, were placed “mx aidovon” and 
the two heroes slept in that part of the palace of Menelaos which 
is further defined as being “èr nooĝóuw óóuov." Odysseus slept 
in the aí0ovca of the palace of the Phaeacians, while Alcinoos 
"Aéxvo pvy@ Óóóuov vyndoio.” Telemachos also slept in the 
ai0ovca of the palace of Nestor. In the hymn itself the same 
position of the ai@ovoa is indicated, since the daughters of Keleos 
ew TEE e d du’ ai0ovong év0a oqíct nóvvua. untNE Zero" 
(v. 185). Metaneira must have waited for the old woman in the 
main room where strangers were usually received. It may be 
suggested that the aiOovoa of Keleos was the place where 
Demeter slept during her stay with the family of the king, since 
it is evident from the above passages that this section of the 
palace’s main unit was turned over to honoured guests. 

Metaneira received the Goddess beyond the ai0ovca and at a 
point indicated by a well-known formula in epic poetry “naga 
cvaÜuóv réysog núxa mountoto” (v. 186). The word oecra0uog 
De ae a good deal of difficulty to philologists. In the Odyssey 

monly found in connection with the appearance of Penel- 


25 Odyssey, ó, 297-802; 3], 336-346; y, 399. 
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ope in the hall of her palace.” Usually it is taken to signify the 
doorpost, but the possibility has also been conceded that it may 
indicate one of a group of columns supporting the roof of a 
hall? In the Homeric hymn it must be conceived as signifying 
one of the columns since the Goddess herself stood "éng" o00óv" 
and "mAgosv..... Ovoas o£Aaog Oeiowo” (vv. 188-189). The 
queen, therefore, sat in a chamber which could be reached only 
through the portico, and this room with its columns could only 
have been the main room of the unit. The main room in epic 
poetry is known as the “déuog” which is usually entered through 
a portico placed in front of it. Telemachos takes Athena, in the 
guise of Mentes, into the “déuos” and entertains her there. In 
the “ddéuoc,” the suitors are feasting and the “ddéuou” of Alcin- 
oos “nl#vto .... avdedy dypouévcov."* It is evident then 
that Metaneira received the Goddess in the déuog of her palace. 
This hall with its stately columns is the same as that in which 
the great hearth was located, because we read in verse 280 that 
when the Goddess revealed herself the room with the hearth 
“abyns....éndnodn. . . .adotegonis &>5”; and this room is 
called “muxtvdg ddpuoc.” 

Metaneira '0voósog x 0aÀduow" follows the action of the 
Goddess in the óóuog. This 0dAauog is identical with the bed- 
rooms mentioned in the Odyssey to which heroes, belonging to 
the palace, not guests, retire at night. And the word 0voósog 
repeats the adjective used in the Odyssey and in the description 
of Helen's room in the palace of Menelaos.? The hymn does not 
mention any other rooms where the slaves were stationed, nor 
does it state clearly whether the daughters of the king were 
sleeping in separate 0dAauo: or in the óóuog when the Goddess 
revealed herself to Metaneira. But certainly such rooms must 
have existed, especially for the slaves, and the parts mentioned 
in the hymn apparently formed the important unit of the palace. 


6 Odyssey, a, 333; qm, 415; ø, 209; 64. Cf. Jebb in J. H. S., VII 
170 ff. Appendix, pp. 175 ff. : s ; 


F Se for example, the verse telling of the appearance of Nausicaa in 
x : 


28 Odyssey, o , 126, 144; 0, 57-58. 
29 Odyssey, 6, 121. 
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And this unit in the hymn is called specifically a megaron; 
Demeter, after giving her orders to Metaneira, “BH dé diéx 
ueydoov ...” (v. 281). 

The way in which the three parts of the megaron of Keleos 
were interrelated is not specified further than that one had to 
go through the a£00ovoa to get into the óópog. The position of the 
@adauos remains uncertain. However, this information could 
be obtained from the descriptions scattered throughout in the 
poems of the Odyssey. The palaces of Menelaos and of Alcinoos 
are less complicated than that of Odysseus, because the latter 
had to be spread out to facilitate the various phases of the plot. 
Therefore, they lend themselves more readily to comparison with 
our simple palace. Furthermore, in the palaces of the king of 
Sparta and of the ruler of the Phaeacians the action unfolds it- 
self in a single architectural unit, similar to that which existed 
at Eleusis, and composed of the same three parts. The inter- 
relation of these parts in the palaces of the Odyssey is well 
established and the position of the 0&Aauog is well defined. In 
the palace of Menelaos we have the 0aA4auog of Helen which she 
must have shared with her husband, since when the son of Atreus 
retired near him, ““Edévyn tavinenios &Aéfacvo, dia yvvauxóv." 
The part of the palace where Menelaos xa0s)ós was "uvxyó 
óóuov vw9Aoio." That it was a room is proved by the statement 
that Menelaos the next morning “PÄ ... iuev èx 0aAdpoto." 
Alcinoos and Arete also slept “êv uvy@ óóuov $wnAoio,"*" and, 
although no mention of a 0dAauog is made in their case, on the 
evidence of the passage describing the location of the room of 
Menelaos, we may also assume that their beds were in a room 
beyond the end of their hall. We may assume, too, that the 
0áAauoc of Metaneira was also “èv ALvxà Óóóuov Swndoio.” The 
arrangement of the three parts in the megaron of the palace of 
spares * very clear. First came the ai0ovca, the “neddopos 
rose: a the óóuoc with its columns and hearth where the 
of the Y £v ai: place; and then the 0dAauog beyond the end 
(Fig n D e three parts followed each other in a long axis 

y À IS arrangement, of course, agrees with the evi- 


30 Odyssey, ô, 304-305, 310; N, 346-347. 
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dence furnished by the remains of Mycenaean palaces of the 
mainland type. 

It is natural to maintain that the three parts of the megaron 
of the palace of Keleos were arranged in the same way, and that 
they corresponded in arrangement, as well as in name and func- 
tion, with the same parts of the megara described in the Odyssey. 
And this suggestion is strengthened by the archaeological evi- 
dence uncovered at the site of Eleusis itself. In the course of 
the excavations conducted on the southwestern slope of the 
Eleusinian hill and on its northeastern end, remains of Myce- 
naean houses were uncovered belonging to the Late Helladic I, I, 
and III Periods. These, in a general way, belong to the period 
or to the years immediately preceding the period in the course 
of which Demeter is reported to have visited Eleusis. The re- 
mains of what Kourouniotes has called an “fega oixia” have been 
uncovered beyond the southern door of the precinct and these 
date from the post-Geometric Period, perhaps from the late years 
of the eighth century, i. e., from the period nearest to the date 
of the composition of the hymn. The plan of the houses of the 
Late Helladic I Period is definite. Those dwellings are com- 
posed of an open portico, a main room which one could enter 
only through the portico which fronted it, and a smaller room 
placed at the rear of the main room (Fig. 1b). If we wanted 
to apply the Homeric names to these parts we could very well 
call them ai0ovca, óógog, and 0dAauoc, respectively. A glance 
at the plans illustrated in Figure 1 will prove the similarity in 
plan existing between the megara described in the Odyssey and 
in the Homeric hymn and the Late Helladic I houses uncovered 
at Eleusis. The foundations of the houses belonging to the Late 
Helladic II Period are not so well preserved as to yield a com- 
plete plan of the dwellings of the period. But the existence of a 
portico and also of a small rear chamber in the houses of that 
and of the later period are proved by the foundations uncovered 
on the northeastern end of the Eleusinian akropolis, in the dis- 
trict of the chapel of Panaghitsa.*? 


*: Mylonas, Eleusis, pp. 29-36 and Figs. 15-19. 

*? Mylonas, “Eleusiniaka,” pp. 419 ff. and Fig. 6. Perhaps the small rear 
compartment of building “A” enclosed between the walls “Ka” a’ a”’ was 
such a small bedroom. 
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The post-Geometric remains of the *£eoà olxia” have not been 
fully published, but the important details for our purpose have 
been given by Kourouniotes in his guidebook.** There is no doubt 
that the function of the structure is religious, but, as its name 
implies, its plan and construction are those of a private dwelling, 
and the structure can be taken to illustrate the house plans of 
its period. The constituent rooms of this edifice, three in number, 
are built next to each other and face a common passage which 
in turn opens into a court (Fig. 1c). The passage affords the 
only connection between the rooms. It should be noticed that 
the principle followed in the arrangement of these rooms is en- 
tirely different from that followed by the Mycenaean builders. 
The rooms are placed next to each other. Access to them is 
obtained by different doors opening into a common passage, 
instead of an open portico and connecting doors as was the case 
in the older buildings. It is interesting to note that this principle, 
followed in the construction of the “ieod oixía," is kept in opera- 
tion in the Classical Period. To it, perhaps, is due the arrange- 
ment so characteristic of the houses at Olynthos of a number of 
rooms facing the pastas,” a passage which opens into the court. 
If this principle was still active in determining the plan of the 


33 Kourouniotes, Eleusis, p. 50 and general plan (lower left-hand, side 
section entitled TEPA OIKIA). From this general plan the drawing 
of Fig. 1c has been copied. 

34 Excavations at Olynthus, VIII, 161 ff. Cf. also Mylonas, “The 
Olynthian House of the Classical Period" in C. J, XXXV (1940), 389 fi., 
Figs. 1 and 2, and Robinson, “Haus” Paully-Wissowa Supplementband, VII, 
223 ff. The foundations of the Archaic buildings, C and D, which have been 
recently excavated and described by Dr. Homer A. Thompson in the Tholos 
district of the Athenian Agora, seem to have been built on the same archi- 
tectural principle as that employed in the construction of the "ieeg 
oixía." The rooms are separated from each other by solid walls and 
possess doors opening to a common court [cf. Homer A. Thompson, The 
Tholos of Athens and Its Predecessors (1940), 8 ff. and Fig. 13]. Building 
C, the earliest of the two, “will take us back to the time of Solon or to the 
years immediately after his reforms" (Thompson, p. 44) —in other words, 
to the time when, according to some of our authorities, the Homeric hymn 
was composed. Even the principal rooms of the later building F, of an 
edifice with a special function, “would seem to have opened directly on the 
courtyard, each through its own door” (Thompson, p. 15). 
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dwellings in the late fifth and early fourth centuries, it must have 
been kept in operation after the eighth century and during the 
period when the hymn was composed. The "feedé oixía," there- 
fore, could be accepted as illustrating the house plans of the 
period during which the so-called Homeric hymn was composed. 

In which of these two types of houses belonging to two differ- 
ent periods, possessing varying ground plans, and laid out on 
different architectural principles does the author unfold his 
drama? It is apparent that he does not have in mind nor does he 
portray the dwellings of his period or the period which immedi- 
ately preceded his, but rather those of the remote Mycenaean Age. 
For a person in any part of one of the rooms of the post-Geomet- 
ric house could not see what was happening in any of the other 
rooms. This was done by Metaneira who, *vóxcv' èênitnojoaca 
0voósog x 0aÀduoo oxéwaro” the Goddess in the act of placing 
the child on the fire. The agreement of the architectural indica- 
tions provided by the hymn with the prehistoric remains un- 
covered at Eleusis is such that it is not impossible to maintain 
that its author knew the mythical palace of Keleos, not only from 
tradition, but also from its actual remains which might have 
existed on the hill in his time. This leads us to the conclusion 
that our author has intentionally excluded from his narrative 
any newer elements which had been added to the material cul- 
ture of Eleusis since the reported arrival of the Goddess, and 
allows us to maintain that the important elements and details 
forming the body of the poem represent the actual and well- 
remembered appearance of the sanctuary area at the initial stage 
of its architectural history. The evidence offered by the hymn 
can, therefore, be depended upon and can be used without hesi- 
tation for establishing conclusions relative to the topographical 
and architectural problems connected with the beginnings of the 
sanctuary. 

Who the author of the hymn was remains unknown, but it 
seems to me that Allen, Halliday, and Sikes are right in their 
conclusion that he was an Eleusinian. At any rate, it can be 
accepted as a fact that he knew well the official traditions of 


85 Homeric Hymne, p. 126. 
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Eleusis and its topography. His topographic indications, there- 
fore, form an important source of information for the recon- 
struction of the architectural history of Eleusis, and are indis- 
pensable in any attempt to identify the important landmarks of 
the sanctuary area in its initial stage of development. A mere 
review of the well-known contents of the hymn will bring forth 
these topographie indications. 

According to the hymn, Demeter, in the guise of an old woman, 
arrived at Eleusis and, 


IC T soc &yydo ó0olo pikov tetinuéyvn toe 
Ilag0evic podari, Ben Sdoedovto nodizat 
èv oxij, adro tnsobe nepixer Oduvos lains.” 


(Vv. 98 ff.) 


There she was found by the daughters of Keleos, who were on 
their way to draw water from the well and to them the Goddess, 
wishing to conceal her identity, told a fictitious story. She gave 
her name as A@oo, and invented the story of her adventures 
with pirates who had carried her “KojrnOev én’ etoéa vera 
0aÀdconz" (v. 123) and from whom she ran away when they 
reached Thorikos. From that village and direction “otra cDo 
ixóunv a@dadnuévyn” (v. 133). She closed her story by offering 
her services to any who might have a need for them. Thereupon, 
the daughters of Keleos ran back to the palace, secured the per- 
mission of their mother Metaneira to bring the stranger home, 
and rushed back to Demeter whom they found 


“éyyvs 6000. . .&v0a mdpog neo xáAMumov" (v. 179). 

The Goddess was welcomed to the palace by Metaneira and, at 
her request, she undertook to care for Demophoon, the youngest 
child of the family. Provoked by the queen, a little later, she 
revealed herself, *eiul. . . .. Anuntne tuudoxog" (v. 268), and 
ordered the Eleusinians to build for her “vyóv te uéyav xai 
Bonuóv" (v. 270) on a rocky eminence below the walls of the 
citadel and above the Kallichoron. In it she remained until her 
daughter Persephone was returned to her. After the reunion 
of mother and daughter, and in fulfillment of her promise (vv. 
213-214), Demeter instructed the leaders of the Eleusinians in 
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the performance of her rites, the secret character of which she 


herself imposed: 
3 r 
“ra v oU neg Zort naos [iu]ev [oŭre nmv0£o0a,,] 
, ~ , > , 3 , D 
ode’ áyécw: ué£ya ydo ti Dewy oëfoe loxaver addny.” 


(Vv. 478-479) 


And, when all these things had come to pass, Demeter, dia 0£ácv, 
returned to the assembly of the Gods on the top of Mount 
Olympos. 

The topographic elements contained in the passages of the 
poem quoted above deal with, 1) the Parthenion well, 2) the 
Kallichoron well, 3) the temple of Demeter with its altar, and 
4) the citadel of Eleusis and its fortification walls. All these 
structures and landmarks must have existed at Eleusis during 
the first and earliest stage of the history of the cult, i. e., in the 
Mycenaean Age. Ever since Philios began his excavations of 
the sanctuary area, scholars have naturally advanced suggestions 
and theories proposing this or that identification of these struc- 
tures and landmarks. These scholars, however, were not entirely 
successful in their efforts, chiefly because their work was handi- 
capped by the paucity of the Mycenaean remains which had been 
discovered at the site up to the year 1930. The excavations car- 
ried out at Eleusis since then have brought to light, as we have 
seen, abundant remains of the Mycenaean Period, and these have 
changed our earlier views relative to the beginnings of the 
Eleusinian sanctuary. Is it possible to recognize in these remains 
any of the elements mentioned in the hymn? We believe that 
this is possible, and to this end will be devoted the chapters which: 
follow. 

Before we proceed in our quest, however, it will be advisable 
to consider briefly any additional literary sources dating from 
an older or from the same period as our hymn and dealing with 
the same subject-matter. These literary sources are necessarily 
limited to very ancient hymns written in hexameter and belong- 
ing to the class which is known as rhapsodic.** Pausanias, who 
perhaps is our chief source for the earlier Greek hymnographers, 


36 Hesiod’s reference to his recitation of a hymn in honour of the departed 


Amphidamos C'Eoya xai ‘H Héoat, vv. 656 ff.) is the earliest known 
Instance of the recital of a hymn. 
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mentions five such poets: Mousaeos, Orpheus, Homer, Pamphos, 
and Olen. Of these the first four have composed hymns in honour 
of Demeter. Olen, the Lykian, author of the oldest Greek hymns,?? 


"Oc éyéveto agdroe Poifouo noopdras 
~ ô’ > , d , , ,»»5 ^4, 9938 
notos Ò aoxaiwy Enéwy textavar’ doday, 


was the author of a number of hymns dealing chiefly with the 
worship of Apollo at Delos and also at Delphi zg His verses, there- 
fore, even if they were preserved, could not have been of use in 
our quest. Of the hymns composed by Orpheus, we know only 
that they were very short but that “xdéoum uà» 69 tev énów 
devtegeia pégoiwto ër uevá ye ‘Ounoov vovg Üuvovc, tints dë 
èx tov Oeiov xai &g nÀA£ov Exeivwy Tíxovot."*^ Even in the days 
of Pausanias the authenticity of the verses attributed to Orpheus 
was considered doubtful. It seems certain, however, as much 
as certainty is possible in such matters, that the story of Demeter 
formed the subject of some of his hymns, and we may under- 
stand by inference that these were sung at Eleusis and at the 
performance of the mysteries.? Unfortunately, the hymns attri- 
buted to Orpheus have not survived, and the date and authorship 
of the verses we have in the Orphica are doubtful.* 

Of the hymns and verses which in antiquity were attributed 
to Mousaeos,** only a hymn to Demeter, composed for the Lyko- 


37 Pausanias, IX, 27, 2. 

38 According to the poetess Boeo quoted by Pausanias, X, 5, 8. 

*» Herodotos, IV, 35 “obtog è 6 ’RANY xal rovg GAdovs vovg 
mahatovs Vuvovcg énoinoe &x Avxing dilëon vovg ácibouévovg 
ër Aale," He composed for the Delians a hymn to Eilithyia (Pausanias, 
I, 18, 5; VIII, 21, 3; IX, 27, 2), a hymn to Hera (Pausanias, II, 13, 3), 
and one to Achaeia (Pausanias, V, 7, 8). The last hymn apparently had 
nothing to do with Demeter Achaia (but see Farnell, III, 71 ff.), since the 
heroine of the hymn arrives at Delos from the Hyperboreans. Cf. also 
Suidas, s. v. "RAY. 

40 Pausanias, IX, 30, 12. 

*1 Pausanias, I, 14, 3. 

*? Pausanias, IX, 27, 2; X, 7, 2. Cf. also Diodoros, III, 62, 8; I, 12, 4. 

48 Ed., Kern. For the relation of the verses collected in the Orphica to 
the presumably older hymns attributed to Orpheus and his immediate suc- 
cessors, cf. Dieterich, De hymnis Orphicis (1891). 

** Pausanias, X, 5, 6; I, 22, 7. Cf. Herodotos, VII, 6, and Kinkel, Epic. 
graec. fragg., p. 218. 
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midae, was considered genuine by Pausanias and this has been 
lost.^ Homer is also mentioned as a writer of hymns and appar- 
ently he was considered by Pausanias to be the author of the so- 
called Homeric hymn which has survived. However, besides this 
Homerie hymn no other pertinent verses by the poet of the Iliad 
and of the Odyssey have survived. The last poet of any interest 
to our quest is Pamphos, who '"A0svaíotg tae Buveov enoinoe 
tovs aoxatordrovs,” flourished before Homer but after Olen, 
and from whose poems “Sapho learned the name of Oetolinos.” 
For the same family of the Lykomidae, Pamphos composed a 
hymn to Demeter which apparently was preserved at the time 
of Pausanias and the authenticity of which, unlike that of the 
poems and verses attributed to Orpheus and Mousaeos, was never 
disputed and was accepted by the “periegetes.’’*° Unfortunately, 
Pamphos’ hymn is also lost and we only have a single short refer- 
ence to its contents in Pausanias’ description of the Eleusinian 
territory.“ We shall have occasion to return to this reference 
as it is the only passage of topographical value, besides the 
Homeric hymn itself, which has been preserved from the writ- 
ings of the old Greek hymnographers. 

Perhaps we should include in our account the rhapsode Kynae- 
thos, to whom is attributed the Homeric hymn to Apollo. Ac- 
cording to the Sicilian chronicler, Hippostratos, the poet, “TLO@TOS 
£y Zvpaxovoais Eqoapwmdnoe và ‘Ounoov £n) xavà thy axo- 


45 Pausanias, I, 22, 7: "äer ovdev Movoaiov BeBaiws ore uù 
uóvov és Anuntea Buvos Avxopidais” (also IV, 1, b). 

46 Pausanias, VIII, 37, 9; IX, 27, 2; IX, 29, 8. It seems that he composed 
a hymn to the Graces (Pausanias, IX, 35, 4) and to Zeus (Philostratos, 
Heroic. 692-201). Pausanias in IX, 27, 2, states that Pamphos was also 
the author of a hymn to Eros. This statement conflicts with that made by 
Plato, Symposium, 177 b, “that no poet had written hymns or poems to 
Eros" and apparently Pausanias was mistaken in that matter. The only 
hymn which can be attributed to Pamphos with certainty is that composed 
2 honour of Demeter for the Lykomidae and which is perhaps included in 

e Artinoi Vuvo, mentioned by Pollux, X, 162. Hesychios explains the 
maupides as yuvaines ' AOnvnow dnd IIáuqpov tò yévog Éyovoat 


and perh ag: 
e r eg aps they were privileged to sing the hymns composed by this 


"7 Pausanias, I, 39, 1, 
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ory Garden "Oàvunidóa."* It is generally agreed, however, 
that the date has been wrongly copied and that the poet lived 
in the eighth century.? He and his followers were charged 
with the interpolation of many verses in the poems of Homer, yet 
only one hymn was attributed to Kynaethos, the hymn to Apollo, 
which is not pertinent to our quest. Of course, short ritual hymns 
in hexameter and also in melic form continued to be written in 
classical and later times and to be used in different cult centers 
and perhaps at Eleusis itself; but their late date would make 
their contribution to our problem doubtful, even if they had 
survived.^? 

Our brief survey of the literary sources pertinent to our prob- 
lem, we believe, has made apparent the importance of the so- 
called Homeric hymn to the study of the beginnings of the 
Eleusinian sanctuary. 


48 Scholium Pindar, Nem. II, init. 
19 Homeric Hymns, pp. 184, Ixxvii. 


59 F'or an excellent account of these hymnographers, cf. Homeric Hymns, 
pp. lxxxiii ff. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NHOZ OF THE GODDESS 
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2... Gye poe vgóv ce uéyav xai fiouóv oz avrg 
~ ~ , LÀ 

vtvyóvtov mas uoç nal nóAw ainv re retro 

KaAAuxópov xabineober èni nooŭyovti xoAcvó 

ap , 95 i 3 A c , c »x x 

0pyia Ó' aùr) ywr óno010ouat cog &y ENEA 

evayéws Eodovtes &éuóv vóov iAdoaxotcOe." 


(Homeric hymn, vv. 270-274) 


Epic poetry, which for the time being is our earliest literary 
source for the Greek world, is of little help to the solution of 
the problem concerning the appearance of the Greek temple in 
the Hellenic world. A few references to such temples are, in- 
deed, scattered in the poems of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, 
but the verses in which the temples of Athena and of Apollo are 
mentioned have been considered generally as of a later date and 
have been placed under the brand of interpolation. The archae- 
ological evidence obtained from the excavation of prehistoric 
sites alone furnished the necessary support to this verdict, for 
until recently not a single temple has been uncovered, although 
small chapels and sanctuaries have been found incorporated in 
palace complexes both in Crete and on the Mainland? In the 
hymn to Demeter, however, a temple detached and separate from 
the palace is described—a temple which, in the opinion of our 
authorities, possessed the elements characterizing the temples of 
the Historic Period. So characteristic it was assumed to be that 
it has been maintained that it was a different structure from the 
Telesterion because the latter possesses elements foreign to the 


! Iliad, Z, 297; B, 546-551; E, 446; H, 83. Odyssey, A, 322-324. 

Crete: Knossos; Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, 385 ff. especially, 
Mallia; B. C. H., XLVIII (1924), 494 ff. Asine: Froedin-Persson, Asine, 
pp. 74 ff. and 298 ff.; Nilsson, M. M. R., pp. xxi-xxii, Pls. III and IV. The 
sanctuary at Gournia forms the only exception, as it is built by itself at 
some distance from the palace structure (cf. Gournia, plan Pl. I). The 
peak sanctuaries, of course, do not enter into our discussion. 
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Greek temple of historic times. The Homeric hymn is later in 
date than the Jad and the Odyssey, yet it deals with events 
older than the Trojan War and its author has drawn its setting 
entirely from the remote period in which the events did take 
place. The temple is part of that setting and its existence in 
Mycenaean times is definitely indicated by the tradition behind 
it. Fortunately, we can now state that its existence is proved 
by the archaeological evidence obtained at the site in the last 
decade. The existence of this temple at Eleusis may also imply 
the possibility of the existence of such temples in other parts 
of the Hellenic world in prehistoric times, and, consequently, it 
indicates the fallacy of the assumptions based upon the mention 
of such temples in the Homeric verses. 

The existence of a temple to Demeter at Eleusis in Mycenaean 
times can be definitely adduced from the hymn, but its relation 
to the Telesterion, to the Hall of Initiation, where the mysteries 
were celebrated, has remained uncertain. As. early as 1883, one 
year after Philios began excavating the Telesterion, the theory 
was advanced by Blavette that the temple of Demeter was a 
different building from the Telesterion.? This theory was revived 
and placed on more substantial grounds by Rubensohn in 1892, 
and has been advocated lately by Noack.* In the very year of 
its appearance Blavette’s hypothesis was attacked successfully 
by Philios, who maintained that the temple of Demeter and the 
Telesterion were one and the same building.’ Philios’ position 
found favour with a number of scholars, and is shared by those 
who actually worked in uncovering the sanctuary area of Eleusis. 

The theory of the "separatists"—Blavette, Rubensohn, and 
Noack—imposed upon them the task of finding in the sanctuary 
area the remains of a separate temple which could be attributed 
to Demeter. Blavette believed that the foundations which existed 
in his time on top of the rocky spur on which today stands the 
small chapel of Panaghitsa were those of the famous temple 


3 B. C. H., VIII (1884), 254 ff. Cf. Foucart, Éleusis, p. 349, and Picard, 
R. Hist., CLXVI (1931), 22. 

* Die Mysterienheiligtümer in Eleusis und Samothrake, pp. 44 ff. Noack, 
Eleusis, pp. 45 ff. 

5 Praktika, (1883), p. 56, n. 2. 
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(Fig. 2, P1 and L10). Philios, however, even then proved that 
these foundations belonged to a Roman building and could have 
nothing to do with the legendary edifice. With great reserve 
Rubensohn suggested that the temple of Demeter stood near 
the northwestern corner of the Telesterion on the area sunk into 
the side of the hill, from which the rock was cut away for this 
purpose. To the few stones remaining in that area he gave the 
name of “Temple F" (Fig. 2, F). The weakness of this sugges- 
tion lies in the fact that the construction of that terrace cannot 
be dated with certainty, and the supposed temple built over it 
cannot be assigned to a period earlier than that of Peisistratos, 
and that can only be done with a stretch of the imagination. Yet 
the temple of Demeter was constructed in Mycenaean times. 

Noack, in reviving Rubensohn's views, tried to eliminate these 
difficulties by advancing a new hypothesis which has found wide 
acceptance. According to Noack, the first and legendary temple 
to Demeter was constructed on the southern end of the rocky 
spur of Panaghitsa, over the same area approximately in which 
the “Temple F" of Rubensohn was later constructed. This origi- 
nal temple was destroyed when its successor the “Temple F” was 
built, presumably in Peisistrateian days. The “Temple F" also 
has disappeared and no remains of it have survived in situ, other 
than places for its foundations eut deeply into the rock and frag- 
mentary foundations indicating the existence there of a building, 
perhaps a temple, in Roman times. A few architectural frag- 
ments dating from Peisistrateian times and found scattered 
throughout the sanctuary area were also assumed to have be- 
longed to this temple. In this way the difficulties created by 
the lack of any remains of an early temple were surmounted, 
and the conclusion was reached that the temple of Demeter and 
the Telesterion were two separate and distinct buildings. 

This conclusion rests on two elements which we may be al- 
lowed to call assumptions: 1) the existence of a very primitive 
temple on the rock of Panaghitsa which has disappeared since; 
2) the Peisistrateian date of the construction of the so-called 
“Temple F." Neither of these assumptions was proved definitely. 
On the contrary, the excavations conducted at Eleusis in the 
last ten years have proved that the hypothesis advanced by 
Blavette and championed by the later scholars is not correct and 
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Figure 2. The Sanctuary area of Eleusis. K, the Kallichoron; GP, the Greater Propylaea; LP, the Lesser 
Propylaea; PN, the Ploutonion; H11, rock-cut platform and the area of the “Mirthless Stone”; SW, the 
Sacred Way; F, the “Temple F”; P1, the Chapel of Panaghitsa; L10, Roman building on spur; B20, 
Prehistoric remains on the Akropolis; T, Terrace above the Telesterion; R1, Northern Stairway; R, Southern 
Stairway; M, the Megaron; T2, Terrace in front of main eastern facade of the Telesterion; Z12, the 
Kallichoron of the Homeric hymn. 
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that Noack’s conclusions are based on assumptions which have 
been proved wrong. However, before we examine the archaeolog- 
ical evidence now available, we must turn to the Homeric hymn 
and discuss briefly the pertinent elements provided by its verses. 

The Goddess orders the Eleusinians to construct a temple for 
her in the following well-known words: 


DI » , ^ 
GE uoc v70v te ué£yay xai Popov bn’ avt 


, A ~ , - 
teUXOvYtOoYV NAS Ófjuog Gol méi aind te Ceixoe 
, 
Kaliiyogou xabineobev éni nooŬŭyovti xoAcvà." 


(Vv. 270-272) 


In other words, the temple with its altar was to be built *ózai 
róli” and its “aind vciyog" on a "noolycv xoAcvóg," “Kad- 
Auxópov xaÜ0)nsoÜsv," and not next to the palace or within its 
area in the common Minoan and, perhaps, Mycenaean fashion. 
That it was constructed in accordance with these specifications 
is indicated by verses 296-299 which tell that Keleos 


e2? > A , , 3 
cis ayoenv xaA£cag molduneigova Aaóv 
A eo 
voy 0xóuc Anuynreot niova v9óv 
zoujoa. xai feuóv ni nooŬŭyovti xoAcvo." 


The position of the temple could be determined with some degree 
of accuracy if the aíz veiyog and its line could be ascertained. 
In accordance with the Mycenaean practice, this wall must have 
surrounded the higher terrace of the Eleusinian hill on which 
the palace of the ruler and the palaces of his officials must have 
stood. The efforts of Philios and of Skias to locate the legendary 
prehistoric buildings on the top of the akropolis failed, and re- 
sulted only in the uncovering of unimportant remnants of struc- 
tures belonging to the Roman period of the occupation of the 
sanctuary area.? Their failure to find prehistoric remains on the 
hill led scholars to adopt the view that “the alleged Mycenaean 
palace at Eleusis does not exist."" This, in turn, cast doubt on 
the existence of the aint retyos, the topographic significance of 
which thus was eliminated. Philios indeed maintained that if 
a fortification wall were placed around the top of the hill it 


9 Praktika (1889), p. 24; (1892), p. 32; (1894), pp. 15 ff. 
1 Homeric Hymns, p. 124, n. 1. 
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would leave no room for a temple to be constructed on the rocky 
ledge of Panaghitsa,? on the area which was chosen for it by 
Blavette. But his logical argument was disregarded because he 
had failed to find on the hill any evidence which would indicate 
that such a wall had existed in Mycenaean times. Consequently, 
Noack, after Blavette, placed the early and first temple of 
Demeter on that same spur of rock. 

The situation, however, has changed a good deal since the 
appearance of the monumental book of Noack. Indications of the 
existence of prehistoric remains on the top of the hill were ob- 
tained during the excavation of the prehistoric settlements on 
its south slope in 1930 and 1931. These led to a systematic ex- 
ploration of the akropolis of Eleusis in 1932, 1933, and in 1934, 
which was instrumental in revealing on its northeastern end 
and near the terrace of Panaghitsa, an undisturbed area crowded 
with prehistoric remains which belonged to the Middle and the 
Late Helladic Periods (Fig. 2, B20). By a stroke of good for- 
tune this same area proved to be of paramount importance to 
the solution of our problem. The Late Helladic or Mycenaean 
remains of this section unfortunately are preserved in a very 
fragmentary condition which will make difficult, if not impos- 
sible, any successful effort in establishing the ground plans of 
the buildings to which they belong, but they certainly prove the 
existence of dwellings in that part of the hill. That the dwellings 
extended towards the edge of the rocky spur of Panaghitsa is 
evident from our plan (Fig. 2, B20). The construction of the 
Roman building L10, for which the rock was leveled, and of 
the chapel P1, of course, brought about the destruction of the 
prehistoric buildings which spread beyond the undisturbed area 
B20, and the existence of which is indicated by the discovery 
mg pottery in pockets in which the original filling was preserved. 

SH of a fortification wall have been found thus far. 
iia lama sce make possible the following considera- 
e reg dettes uncovered on the Panaghitsa terrace belong 
om ie ich in Mycenaean times must have formed part 

adel of Eleusis. The hymn tells us that the citadel was 


8 J. I. d' A.N. (1904), pp. 11 ff. 
? Mylonas, “Eleusiniaka,” pp. 415-431. 
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surrounded by an “aint reïyoç” and this arrangement is in 
agreement with the Mycenaean way of city construction. There 
is no reason to assume that the regular practice was not 
followed at Eleusis by its Mycenaean builders, and now, when 
we have the proof of the existence of dwellings on the top of 
its hill, we have to accept the existence of a fortification wall 
protecting them; and this wall is specifically mentioned in the 
hymn. It is generally believed that the author of the hymn 
was familiar with Eleusinian topography and knew its remains, 
and we have seen that he has succeeded in giving an actual 
Mycenaean setting to his story. It is possible to maintain that 
the remains of the fortifieation wall of Eleusis still existed in 
his time, especially since the great disturbance of the area adja- 
cent to the Panaghitsa spur, due to building activities, did not 
take place, at the earliest, before the fifth century B. C. It is 
further possible to maintain that his information corresponded 
with the reality. This fortification wall must have surrounded 
the citadel of Eleusis and, consequently, must have stood beyond 
the remains uncovered in the area of the Panaghitsa. It could 
not have been built around the foot of the Eleusinian hill, on 
the line of the walls of the Peisistrateian and of the later periods, 
because then no projecting knoll would have been left beyond 
its circuit. That such a rocky ledge was left is proved by the 


10 Supra, pp. 15, 22. When in our text we speak of the Goddess and of her 
commands to the Eleusinians, we do not, of course, mean to suggest that 
the visit actually did take place, nor that the words attributed to her were 
actually uttered. The visit was legendary and the words of the Goddess 
are voieing well-preserved traditions and were introduced to account for 
the buildings and relics existing at Eleusis. 

11 The earliest remains uncovered in the area B20 and the Panaghitsa 
spur belong to the fourth century (cf. Mylonas, *Eleusiniaka," p. 415). 
Kourouniotes and Travlos, p. 66, have suggested that this Mycenaean wall 
perhaps served as the west member of the precinct wall which separated 
the Telesterion area from the rest of the city and which was later replaced 
by the Perikleian and Lykourgian “Suateiytoua.” It may have been 
destroyed when the quarrying of this side of the hill began for the con- 
struction of the Perikleian Telesterion. 

12 The site is flat beyond the line of these walls towards the sea or the 
Thriasian plain. If we place the fortification wall in the line of the Peisis- 
trateian, then the spur of the Panaghitsa will be left within the fortified 
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words of the Goddess who ordered her temple to be built below 
the wall, but on a "mgoüxcwv xoAcvóg." The only conceivable 
position for a fortification wall is that determined by the rocky 
spur of Panaghitsa and then its line will be determined by the 
remains surviving there." If we place the wall beyond the re- 
mains uncovered and, following our evidence and the Mycenaean 
practice of using the contour of the ground to be surrounded, 
we build a thick fortification wall around the Panaghitsa area, 
no room will be left on that area for the building of a “vyòç 
uéyac" and of a “Bwpds tn’ abro." The assumption, therefore, 
that the first temple of Demeter was built on the spur of Pana- 
ghitsa is proved untenable by the results of our excavation. 

This conclusion was briefly stated in my report on the excava- 
tions carried out at Eleusis in 1984. In my discussion of the 
remains of the Late Helladic III houses unearthed, I then sug- 
gested the possibility of their being part of a palace of the rulers 
and princes of Eleusis, and added, “the identification must re- 
main only a suggestion ..... What can be proved, however, and 
what perhaps is more important is the fact that the Late Helladie 
remains extend to the edge of the hill, where the small chapel 
now stands. That part of the hill is now proved to have been 
covered with buildings which left no room for the construction 
of monumental buildings in that section of the akropolis. The 
theory, therefore, of the existence of an earlier temple to Demeter 
in that section, distinct and separate from the Telesterion, can no 
longer be advanced.” 

The second assumption of Noack, that the so-called “Temple 
F" was built in Peisistrateian times, has also been proved wrong 
by the work of Kourouniotes and Travlos. Without going very 
deeply into the matter, we may here outline briefly the evidence 
so masterfully presented by the Greek scholars in their recent 


area, and this arrangement will not permit the placing of the temple of 
Demeter on that spur. 

13 It is perhaps instructive to note that the Mediaeval fortification wall 
which surrounded the akropolis of Eleusis in later times was built on that 


2 and perhaps over the Mycenaean remains (cf. Kourouniotes-Travlos, P- 
; n. 1). 


14 Mylonas, “Eleusiniaka,” p. 426. 
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publication.'5 To the south of structure F, and between it and 


the Telesterion of the Classical and the later periods, there 


exists the stairway R1 (Figs. 2 and 3), leadin 

. : g from the end 
of the Sacred Way to a terrace T cut in the rock overlooking 
the Telesterion proper. This stairway was assumed by Ruben- 
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Figure 3. The Telesterion with stairways R1 and R and “Temple F.” 


sohn to form part of the building planned and erected in the 
period of Perikles and was made as a pendant to another stair- 
way, R, existing along the south side of the Perikleian Teleste- 
rion. The second stairway R is wider than the first, R1, and this 
was attributed, originally by Rubensohn and then by Noack, to 
the existence of the so-called “Temple F" at the time of the con- 
struction of the Perikleian Telesterion. The stairway R1 could 
not be made wider to correspond to its sister stairway R, but 
had to be aecommodated in the space left between the existing 
"Temple F" and the north wall of the new Telesterion which 
was to be constructed. This peculiarity would indicate, there- 


15 Kourouniotes-Travlos, pp. 72 ff. 
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fore, that the so-called “Temple F" antedates the Perikleian 
Telesterion and, since in Peisistrateian days a great building 
activity was experienced at Eleusis, it seemed possible to assume 
that the so-called “Temple F" was constructed in those days. 
This was further indicated, according to Noack, by a few archi- 
tectural blocks of Peisistrateian date, which were found not in 
situ but in the sanctuary area, and which, according to his calcu- 
lations originally belonged to the so-called “Temple F." Thus 
the date of this building, which is so important to the solution 
of our problem, was figured by Rubensohn and Noack. 

These scholars, however, based their arguments on that part 
of stairway R which could be seen in their time. But since then 
the whole structure has been entirely cleared, and the remains 
which were uncovered prove that stairway R had no relation 
either to stairway R1 or to the Perikleian Telesterion. Conse- 
quently, the conclusion based on the narrowness of the north 
stairway is without foundation. A glance at its plan (Fig. 3) 
will prove that stairway R was conceived and executed inde- 
pendently of the Telesterion and could have nothing to do with 
the róle assigned to its north end by Noack and Rubensohn. 
Furthermore, Kourouniotes and Travlos, who have discussed 
minutely the function of stairway R, have definitely proved that 
the Peisistrateian blocks, assumed by Noack to belong to the 
so-called “Temple F," actually do belong to the Peisistrateian 
Telesterion. Consequently, there is no evidence whatever which 
could even suggest an early date for the construction of that 
edifice. As a matter of fact, all the evidence obtained from its 
filling at the time of its excavation first by Philios and then 
by Kourouniotes seems to indicate that the so-called “Temple F” 
was constructed in Roman Imperial times. A detailed examina- 
tion of its remains has led me to believe that it was in Roman 
times that its terrace was cut, that its walls were erected, and 
that it formed part of the same building activities which resulted 
in the erection of building L10 on the top of the Panaghitsa 
spur. 

The conclusion which naturally is derived from our discussion 
is apparent. Before we accept the hypothesis of Blavette, Ruben- 
sohn, and Noack, that the temple of Demeter and the Telesterion 
are two different buildings, we have to find the remains, Myce- 
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naean or pre-Perikleian, of the assumed temple of Demeter. The 
recent investigations, which have cleared the sanctuary area 
to its rock level, prove definitely that there exist in the area 
of the sanctuary of Eleusis no remains of buildings belonging 
to a period antedating the composition of the hymn, which could 
be conceived as belonging to a temple of Demeter, and which 
would be different from the remains of the Telesterion. Further- 
more, they prove that no temple could have existed at any time 
before the Perikleian Era on the Panaghitsa spur, in the area 
on which the temple is arbitrarily placed. On the other hand, 
the existence of the temple in Mycenaean times, or at least in 
the time of the composition of the hymn, is proved by the hymn 
itself, and the existence of remains of a religious building for 
the rites of Demeter, which was called a Telesterion in historic 
times, is proved by the remains uncovered. These facts and con- 
siderations lead us to the only possible conclusion suggested by 
Philios long ago and repeated by Kourouniotes lately—that the 
“uéyas vnds”’ of the hymn and the “Telesterion” of Eleusis were 
one and the same building. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason forcing us to accept 
the existence at Eleusis of a temple dedicated to Demeter sepa- 
rate and distinct from the Telesterion. No ancient source— 
author or inscription—has preserved even a word which would 
suggest the existence of such a temple. Strabo’s statement 
“ Blevois ndhis, ër Ñ tò tis Anunteos ieoóv tis ’Edevowias 
xal 6 uvotixóg gue, ôv xateoxevacey 'Ixvivog óyAov 0cávpov 
óé££ao0at Óvváusvov,"* which has been used as proving the ex- 
istence of a temple (o5xóg) separate from the Telesterion 
(ieody)* certainly does not justify such a conclusion. 'Isoóv 
could be the same as vcéuevog—the holy precinct, within which 
was the øņxóç, the temple of the Goddess. Rubensohn, after a 
fresh study of the evidence, has reached the specific conclusion 
that at Eleusis "íegóv ist immer das Gesamtheiligtum niemals 
das Telesterion.’’** 


16 TX, 1, 12. 

17 Blavette, B. C. H., VIII (1884), 254 ff. Philios, Praktika (1883), p. 56, 
n. 2, successfully has rejected Blavette's interpretation. 

18 Arch. Anz., XLVIII (1933), 321, n. 2. 
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Against the equation of the vyòç with the Telesterion have 
been advanced at times certain objections, no longer justifiable, 
which have misled a good many scholars. These objections are: 
1) the lack of early remains at the site of the Telesterion going 
back to the age indicated by the hymn; 2) the square plan of 
the Telesterion with its many columns, which is entirely differ- 
ent from that of the regular Greek temple; 3) the Telesterion 
presented no possibility for exhibiting properly a cult statue; 
and 4) the location of the Telesterion in relation to the K'aAAí- 
xooov weéag. It seems that the editors of the Homeric Hymns, 
Allen, Halliday, and Sikes, further object to such an equation 
because “the revelation of the mysteries is to follow the building 
of a temple devoted to the cult of Demeter, and Demeter is al- 
ready in occupation of her vgóg before the institution of the 
orgia."'* This could not be considered as a serious objection even 
though it is stated in the hymn that the Goddess xsotoa (from 
her temple) : 


“Oeutotonddos Baotdedou Óci£e ........ 
óogouocóvgv 0 iseo@y. .. 1... 2 eee ? (Vv. 473-476) 


because there is nothing to prove that these orgia could not be 
celebrated in the temple of Demeter and under the supervision 
of her cult statue, and that they differed from the cult of the 
Goddess to which her temple was “devoted.” We may now turn 
our attention to the discussion of the four objections which are 
still current. 

Objection No. 1. 'The assumed lack of early remains at the 
site of the Telesterion has often been used as a proof for the 
existence of a separate temple to Demeter. When Noack pub- 
lished his monumental book and his conclusions on Eleusis, on 
which are based the conclusions of practically all scholars who 
have dealt with the Eleusinian problem, the earliest known ter- 
raced precinct dated from the Late Geometric Period and the 
earliest known built Telesterion belonged to the Archaic Period. 
In the excavations, however, which we conducted from 1930 to 
1932 below the floor level of that Telesterion, we uncovered 
earlier remains belonging to the Geometric, Late Helladic, and 


19 Homeric Hymns, p. 162. Cf. Noack, Eleusis, p. 46. 
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Middle Helladic Periods.? The most important of these form 
part of buildings constructed in Mycenaean times and must be 
attributed to the same general period to which belong the build- 
ings mentioned in the Homeric hymn. We, therefore, now have 
remains of very early buildings in the Telesterion area which 
prove that the first objection is unjustified. 

Objection No. 2. The square plan of the Telesteria of the 
Classical and later periods and their architectural aspect, which 
reminds one of the “Hypostyle Halls,” are commonly taken as 
decisive evidence in favour of the existence of a separate temple. 
Certainly these Telesteria differed from the type of the regular 
Greek temple, but the use to which they were put differed from 
that common to the temple. Again, the fact has been overlooked 
that the earliest Telesterion known to us before 1930 dated from 
the Archaic Period and that the cult of Demeter was introduced 
to Eleusis, in accordance with the tradition, in Mycenaean times. 
Where did the initiates hold their rites during the long centuries 
which followed the visit of the Goddess? Noack will have us 
believe that the rites were held in the open, out of doors, and 
perhaps, at the beginning, in the area of the Ploutonion (Fig. 
2, PN).* But Noack departs from the assumption that the mys- 
teries were introduced at Eleusis in the eighth century.2? Their 
limited scope and influence at the beginning of their existence 
would justify their celebration out-of-doors for a short time, 
even for the century which separates their assumed introduction 
and the construction of the Archaic Telesterion. However, 
Noack’s basic assumption on the date of the introduction of the 
rites has to be proved before we can accept any of the conclu- 
sions which he has based upon it. This has not been done, and 
his assumption is, in fact, contrary to all the traditional evidence 
on the matter. The Homeric hymn definitely places the intro- 
duction of the rites in the lifetime of Eumolpos and the period 
of Erechtheus, and the same period is indicated by the Marmor 


270A. J. A., XXXVII (1933), 274 ff. and Figs. 4-8. Kourouniotes, Archiv, 
XXXII, 52 ff. Most of the area was dug before 1932 and during the 
early excavations of Philios, and to this can be attributed the dearth of 
removable remains which characterized our work. 

^! Noack, Eleusis, p. 14. 

22 Ibid., pp. 48, 218. 
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Zum. 29 Herodotos has preserved the tradition that the Ionia 
bii diris cult of Demeter to the southwestern coast e 
Asia Minor when they colonized that district, and this coloniza. 
tion began long before the eighth century. We hear more specifi. 
cally that Philistos, one of the followers of Neleus, the founder 
of Miletos, built a temple of Demeter Eleusinia on Mount My- 
cale;* and yet Miletos was colonized by the Ionians about the 
middle of the eleventh century. Androclos, the son of Kodros, 
founder of Ephesos, introduced into Ionia the “isod tris ' EAevo,. 
vias Anunteoc,”* and this occurred about 1045 B. C. Aristotle 
clearly states that the '"EAevoívua, the most ancient of all the 
ceremonies of Greece, were founded when Pandion governed 
Athens, and this takes us back to about 1300 B. Ca Certainly 
all these traditions assign the beginnings of the cult of Demeter 
at Eleusis to a period antedating by three, four, or five centuries 
the dates suggested by Noack. Are we to believe that the cult 
was held out-of-doors for so many centuries? Is it not equally 
probable that some time after its introduction, even a long while 
—a century or two—a building was provided for the rites? And 
if a building were provided for the purpose, one that must neces- 
sarily antedate the Archaic Telesterion by centuries, the plan of 
that “hall of initiation" has to be established before we can 

place any weight on Objection No. 2. 

The discussion thus far has proved, we believe, that the ground 
on which this objection is founded is not solid, but has given 
us no other basis on which we can build, and certainly we cannot 
pretend to have reached a solution, if that solution is based only 
on suppositions, even if the latter are derived from traditional 
evidence. This basis has been definitely obtained and established 
by the recent excavations at Eleusis. It is well-known that the 
Telesteria of historie times were built on a sharp slope, badly 
suited to the erection of large buildings, a situation which neces- 
Sitated the construction of large artificial terraces. The continu- 


"7 Supra, p. 14. 
24 TX, 97, 


25 Miletos, of course, existed even before that date, s. v. Miletos in Paully- 


Wissowa, XV, 2, col. 1586 P i 
26 Strabo, XIV, 1, 8. Bees se a 


21 Frag. 637 (ed. V. Rose). 
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ous use of such an undesirable site for generations was certainly 
imposed upon the builders by the sanctity of the area brought 
about by a very long observance of an ancient cult. When the 
large Archaic Telesterion and the Late Geometric terraced pre- 
cinct were constructed on the slope, the area was already sacred ; 
otherwise, a better site would have been chosen at that time when 
construction on a large scale was undertaken. Indeed, Noack 
has suggested that the site of the original cult of the mysteries 
was in the area around the Ploutonion (Fig. 2, PN), and that 
it was transferred from there to the southeastern slope in the 
Telesterion district at a time when the cult had become very 
popular. If that were true, why was not a more level area chosen 
for the purpose, a site which would not give rise to the difficul- 
ties and the problems which the southeastern slope offered from 
the very beginning to projects such as the construction of the 
Late Geometric terraced precinct? Such level areas were avail- 
able at a short distance from the Ploutonion, as a matter of fact, 
at a distance much shorter than that which separates it from 
the Telesterion district. People would put up with these diffi- 
eulties, which were present on the southeastern slope at the time 
of the Late Geometric project, only if the site was a sacred one, 
sanctified by the original cult or by its earlier phases. To this 
should be added that up to the present time nothing, not even 
a single sherd, has been found in the Ploutonion area to give 
support to Noack's hypothesis, and, as far as it is known, the 
earliest use of that area does not go beyond the Late Archaic 
Period ; and yet the Late Geometric precinct discussed by Noack 
antedates that use by one century at least. The topography of 
the site and the successive constructions of imposing buildings 
over the same area would lead one to the conclusion that the 
sanctity of the area was responsible for its choice as the proper 
place for the construction of the halls of initiation from the very 
beginning of the Historic Period. 

Below the floor level of the Archaic Telesterion, on the same 
Space over which that and the later Telesteria were constructed, 
the remains of a round or an elliptical edifice were uncovered 
in 1932.?* The building belongs to the late years of the Geometric 


28 A, J. A., XXXVII (1933), 274. Kourouniotes, Eleusis, pp. 45 ff. and 
Archiv, pp. 63 ff. 
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Period, as proved by the pottery found with it, and, according 
to Kourouniotes, stood on the terrace supported by the retaining 
walls which are known to belong to the Late Geometric terraced 
precinct. The minute study of the foundations of this elliptica] 
building proves that they were constructed in the same manner 
in which the terrace walls were constructed, while the pottery 
associated with it and the walls prove their contemporaneity, 
These considerations seem to establish Kourouniotes' conclusion. 
The stepped entrance to the terrace was also uncovered, and near 
it the remains of a sacrificial pyre which had been partially 
excavated by Philios. This pyre, of course, proves the sacred 
character of the structures existing on the terrace supported by 
the Late Geometric retaining walls. Yet the shape of that struc- 
ture is not square or even rectangular, but elliptical at best; in 
other words, this sacred building of the Late Geometric Period 
differs in plan from the later Telesteria. But this elliptical build- 
ing is the earliest historic Telesterion, and it is nearer to the 
date of the establishment of the cult of the mysteries at Eleusis 
than any of the Telesteria with the square plan. 

Below the floor level of the Late Geometric building and pre- 
cinct, foundations belonging to prehistoric buildings have been 
uncovered. The pottery found with them will place them in the 
Middle Helladic and in the Late Helladic II and III Periods. 
No remains which could be attributed to the Late Helladic I 
Period were found, and it can be concluded that no such remains 
ever existed there since the area was cleared to its rock level. 
That such a phase in the life of the site existed at Eleusis, as 
well as in other places, is proved by the discovery of extensive 
Late Helladic I remains in the area to the south of the present 
Museum.” The lack of the Late Helladic I remains in the Teles- 
terion district proves that, after the end of the Middle Helladic 
Period, that district remained unoccupied for some time, per- 
haps for one or more centuries. Then a building was constructed 
in the area over which the later Telesteria were built. It is sur- 
rounded by a thick precinct wall, and it exhibits very interesting 
special details. It was used for a long time; later, in Late Helladic 
III and in the closing years of the Prehistoric Era, it was aug- 


?9 A.J. A, XXXVI (1932), 108 ff., 114. 
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mented by the addition of other members (rooms I', I'1l, and I2, 
Fig. 4b), and it seems that it remained in use even in Geometric 
times? We have seen that in Late Geometric times there existed 
definitely a religious building on the area, fragmentary remains 
of which have survived. We have seen too that it was constructed 
there, in spite of the bad Slope, because of the sanctity of the 
area brought about by its use as a cult center in periods which 
preceded the Late Geometric years. Now we find a building in 
that sacred area the latest members of which were still in use 
in the period immediately preceding the Late Geometric build- 
ing, in a period, i. e., when the area was sacred. It follows that 
the building which preceded the Late Geometric edifice must have 
been used for the same cult, the practices of which continued to 
take place on the area in later years, and that the prehistoric 
buildings served the cult which sanctified the area. The Late 
Helladic II building with its precinct wall must be the first build- 
ing known to us in which the mysteries were held; in other 
words, the first Telesterion. The plan of that building is not 
square, but oblong—that of a typical Mycenaean megaron. 

The recent archaeological discoveries, briefly outlined above, 
prove definitely that the second objection (against the equation 
of the temple of Demeter and the Telesterion), based on the 
square plan of the later Telesteria, is without a foundation. For 
the first and earliest Mycenaean Telesterion has a different plan; 
it is an oblong megaron. The second Telesterion from the Late 
Geometric Period has an elliptical plan. It is possible now, at 
least, to doubt the traditional theory of the square plan of the 
Archaic Telesterion which has been taken for granted. Of this 
Archaic building only a small part, its southeastern corner, has 
survived, and this cannot definitely establish its shape. Further- 
more, in his latest excavations, Kourouniotes has uncovered more 
blocks in situ belonging to this building, and these seem to indi- 
cate that even the Archaic Telesterion had a long and narrow 
ground plan, different from the square plan given to it and from 
the plan of the Peisistrateian and the later Telesteria.*! 

Our literary evidence on the matter, limited as it is, is also 


30 A. J. A., XXXVII (1933), 277, 285. 
81 Kourouniotes, Deltion, XIV (1931-1932) ; Parartema, p. 7. 
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definite and convincing and agrees entirely with the results oh. 
tained from the study of the remains of the sanctuary. The 
Telesterion which was constructed in Peisistrateian times hag 
a more or less square plan, a good many columns, and a 
“xooot@oy.” In spite of its shape and its dissimilarity to the 
regular type of the Greek temple, and although it was definitely 
used for the celebration of the mysteries, the officials of Eleusis 
refer to it as the “temple.” In the well-known inscription record- 
ing the “Aoyodociay éntoraraéy” for the year 408/7, it is stated 


“dso tõ veo xaÜsuosuéva 
xegduo Cevye: XIAHHI’.” 
All scholars agree that the “vedc” of this passage is the Peisis- 
trateian Telesterion.*? 

In the decree of 421/20 for the Rheitoi we read: 

“cov 'Pevóv vou naga tò [&] ores yepupdoat AiBots xoou£ [v] 
ov Èx tõ ved tõ aoxaio, hog Bilon dz tò tetyos avalioxortes.” 
Again, it is universally agreed that the “yeds” of this inscription 
is the Peisistrateian Telesterion.?? 

If the Eleusinian officials of the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury called that Telesterion, in spite of its Square plan, its columns 
and its zooorGov, a "vsóc," how can we maintain that the Teles- 
terion, because of its square plan and many columns, could not 
have been called a “ynos” by the composer of the hymn? 

The Perikleian Telesterion has a Square plan and a great 
number of columns, and yet it also was equated with the temple 
of Demeter by the ancients as can be adduced from the “‘Ixé- 
tides” of Euripides. The first act of that drama is staged in 
front of the temple of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis. Aethra, 
the mother of Theseus, ruler of Athens, was "ée Ae y0ovóg dpórov 
noo02ovca," when, at the insistent prayers of the mothers of 
the heroes slain at Thebes, she sent a herald to Athens: 


més “dede0 Onoda xaAóv, 

Ge Ñ TÒ rodront Aunedov &&éln x0ovóg 

i táoð’ åváyxaç ixeoíovg Adon Beate 
00t0v tL Ópácag." (Vv, 37-40) 


32 I. G., I?, 818, col. II, 1. 103. 
*8 I. G., I2, 81, 11. 5-9, 
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Awaiting the arrival of Theseus, she stays "soóc áyvaic oyd- 
pats dvoty Ócaiv" (v. 33), while the miserable mothers and the 
chorus continue their pleas and wail in unison. It should be 
noted that Aethra and the chorus are in front of the 07)xóc of 
the Goddesses and by the two altars which are in front of it 84 
that Aethra came to Eleusis to offer sacrifices and prayers and 
not to be initiated into the mysteries, and that she would natu- 
rally go to the temple of the Goddesses.* Consequently, although 
the building in front of which Aethra and the chorus stay await- 
ing the arrival of Theseus is not called the “ynos,” still this is 
implied from the content of the drama, and in this scholars uni- 
versally agree. It should also be remembered that Euripides 
knows Eleusis and that the movements of his characters and the 
setting in which they move must correspond to the actual topog- 
raphy of the site, especially since the audience was so familiar 
with that site zg 

Theseus, coming from Athens, follows the Sacred Way and 
enters the precinct naturally through the north gate” (Fig. 2, 
LP). As soon as he enters, he hears the wailing of the chorus 
and asks in surprise 


34 That the Goddesses had one temple and not two separate temples, as 
was advanced by Svoronos [J. I. d A. N., IV (1901), 348 ff.] and accepted 
by Pringsheim (Beitrüge zur Gesch. d. eleusin. Kultes, p. 107, 5), was 
proved by Philios [J. I. d A. N. (1904), pp. 11 ff.] and is generally accepted 
by scholars. 

*5 Apparently she was celebrating the meonodota. Cf. Farnell, III, 42. 
Rubensohn, Arch. Anz. (1983), p. 322, has lately pointed out again that 
the Telesterion is often called “onxóç” and “UVOTLHOS onx0s” (cf. 
Strabo, IX, 1, 12). 

86 That Euripides is exact in his topographic indications is proved by 
his description of the battle between the armies of Theseus and of Kreon 
before the wall of Thebes. [Cf. Keramopoullos in O»foixd, Deltion, III 

(1917), 457; Gregoire, ‘J x£viÓEgG, Collection des universités de France, 
comment on vv. 126-129.] The topographic indications of the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Delphi contained in his " Iwy (vv. 725-751) are also proved cor- 
rect. 
_ "' The old Peisistrateian gateway, turned towards Athens, naturally was 
in use during the period when the * Ixéviósg were presented. Its remains 
are still to be seen below the Smaller Propylaea. Cf. Kourouniotes' latest 


plans published in Deltion for 1934-1935; Parartema after p. 48 (Bdgetog 
mvAav) our Fig. 2, LP. 
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“civay yowr Tjxovoa xal oréovmy XTÚNOV 

vexoady te Oonvovs, vÀvÓ' avaxtdQwy üno 

Hyots lovon; óc vófloc p’ àvanvepot 

uy uoi Te uico, HY ueraoteiyœw Modi 

yooviay dnovoay x dduwy, Exn véov." (Vv. 88-92) 


It becomes certain from this statement that, when Theseus enters, 
he cannot see what is happening in front of the temple; he hears 
the wailing coming from the direction of the àvdxvopov, and he 
is afraid that something disastrous may have befallen his 
mother.*® | 

As he proceeds on his way—on the Sacred Way to the interior 
of the precinct—the picture of Aethra, the bereaved mothers of 
the heroes, the Argive chorus, unfolds suddenly before his sur- 
prised eyes, and (v. 92) “ča, ti yoñua” he exclaims in bewilder- 
ment, 

“xatvas sioflolàg óoÀ Adywr 
untéoa yeoaray Boxuíav epnuevny 
Eévas 8 Grof yvvaixag." (Vv. 92-94) 

If we try now to stage this scene at Eleusis, we shall find 
that only the terrace in front of the main or east facade of the 
Telesterion would meet all the requirements, a fact which has 
been pointed out by Kourouniotes and Travlos:? If we follow 
Noack, and believe that the “Temple F” was that of Demeter, we 
shall have to place before its eastern facade the two altars, and 
beyond them the chorus. In so doing we shall place them well 
into the Sacred Way and, consequently, in full view of anyone 


"We may note the word dyd»ropov, which is very often applied to 
the Telesterion, although it is also used to indicate a temple. Cf. Weber, 
“Eleusinisches,” Rhein. Mus. f. Phil. N. F., LXXX, p. 70, Rubensohn, Arch. 
Anz, (1933), p. 822. Deubner, Att. Feste, pp. 87 ff. Plutarch, Perikles, 13, 
specifically calls the Telesterion or part of it by that name: Tò Ó'év 

wig give tekeotrýorov oaro uàv Kópowlog oixodousiv.. . . - 
Nt naar vel àvaxtóoov ZevoxAijg XoAapysig éxopóqoot. 
Plutarch' um P. 406. Noack, Eleusis, p. 159. It should be noted that 
of th da , atement as to the contribution of Koroebos to the construction 

e Perikleian Telesterion has been verified recently by an inscription 


di i ; 
Kies at Eleusis and published by Kourouniotes in ’EAevowveaxd, 


*° Op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 
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who enters the precinct through the north or Athenian gate 
(Fig. 2, LP) and who has obtained a view of "rà vó' dvaxró- 
gov." This, of course, would be contrary to the arrangement 
which Euripides had in mind. 

It could be suggested, as indeed it has been suggested by 
Svoronos, that the altars of the Goddesses were not directly in 
front of the “Temple F,” but were placed at a short distance 
from its north side and on the stepped platform H11 (Fig. 2) 
cut in the slope of the hill a little to the south of the entrance 
to the Ploutonion (Fig. 2, PN ). It could be assumed that on 
top of this stepped platform the scene was staged, and then the 
actors and the members of the chorus would be invisible to one | 
standing at the north gateway. This assumption, however, will 
leave unexplained Theseus’ zen avaxtdewy,” which seems to 
indicate that the hero was in full view of the temple as soon as 
he entered the precinct through the north gate. A person enter- 
ing through that gate does not have a full view of “Temple F,” 
and when he has advanced so much as to have a full view of 
that temple, then he will also be in full view of the stepped 
platform. But, aside from this, the suggestion certainly is con- 
trary to the existing evidence. For our text speaks of the ex- 
istence of at least two altars in front of the temple, and the 
existence of two altars next to each other is further proved from 
various inscriptions. On the platform there is but one hollow 
place which, even if taken as forming the base of the altar, would 
indicate the existence of only one such altar. Furthermore, a 
person standing on top of the platform does not have a full view 
of the entrance to “Temple F," and this is indicated by Theseus’ 
remark regarding Adrastos who was lying in front of the portals 


*9 J. I. d' A. N. (1901), pp. 350 ff. - 

a tT xEtTLOES, V. 33. The inscription of Koroebos, published by Kourou. | 
niotes in ^" EAgvowtaxd, I, pp. 176 and 179, Il. ré GOEN fie 
EvLaUTO ouócavrac ue | va£v voiv floouoiv evotve proves 
only the Ee Se Se dë oe Kar to each other, since 
the official could take the oath standing between these two altars and holding 
his hands over them. Cf. Kourouniotes-Travlos, p. 101; I. G., II’, 1672, L 141; 
xal voie Bwpovs voiv Oevvoiv; L 225: 0vo[(av ExJarégary vo 
Beats. I. G., 12, 76, ll. 86-87: éen... voi» Oeoty hexacvéga. 
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and who could be seen by a person standing near the altars «2 
Consequently, the stepped platform H11 cannot be conceived as 
the place where the altars of the Goddesses stood and as the place 
where Euripides' scene was staged. 

If we now place the altars of the Goddesses and our chorus 
in the only place in the precinct which remains as a possibility, 
i. e., on the terrace in front of the eastern or main facade of the 
Telesterion (Fig. 2, T2), then our setting coincides with that 
indicated by the text. A person entering the precinct through 
the door to Athens—the north gate (Fig. 2, LP) —would follow 
the Sacred Way (Fig. 2, SW), which keeps rising in level as 
one proceeds towards the Telesterion. At first the north doors 
of the Telesterion and its north side are exposed to view, while 
the northeastern corner of the building and the high wall re- 
taining the terrace in front of the eastern facade of that build- 
ing will block the view of the altars and of everything else on 
that terrace. These will be suddenly exposed to the view of 
the visitor who has ascended to the top of the road at a distance 
from the north gate. This is exactly what happened to Theseus, 
and the evidence preserved in our drama definitely proves that 
the temple of Demeter and the Telesterion were considered as 
one and the same building in the days of Euripides. 

Which Telesterion Euripides had in mind can also be deter- 
mined. Kourouniotes and Travlos believe that Euripides had in 
mind the Peisistrateian structure which was destroyed by the 
Persians perhaps in 479 B. Ca I believe that the building which 
we call Perikleian served as a background to the scene, because 
the Peisistrateian building had a “mooot@ov” in front of its 
eastern facade. The Perikleian at the time of the presentation 


^* Philios in his later studies, J. I. d" A. N. (1904), p. 37, placed the 
altar of Demeter and Kore in front of the eastern facade of the Telesterion 


avaxtdéowy Zo | 2xoÜg iodvans (88-89), cer- 
of the temple of Demeter as soon 


main facade towards the Lesser Propylaea. 
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of the drama, whether this is placed at 421 or a little earlier,** 
had no such portico, The text seems to indicate that the temple 
of Demeter of the drama had no portico, because Adrastos, who 
is in front of that temple, is not sitting in its portico but at its 
doors. Theseus asks his mother (v. 104), “tig... 2.0.2... 6 
otevalwy oixtody v nddais 00e." The Perikleian Telesterion, 
therefore, was considered by Euripides and his contemporaries 
as the temple of Demeter. And we may repeat that if the 
Athenians accepted the Perikleian Telesterion as the temple of 
Demeter in spite of its unusual form, it would be absurd to bring 
the square plan of that structure as an argument against the 
equation of the Telesterion with the Homeric vgóg. We have 
already seen, however, that the earlier Telesteria did not exhibit 
a square plan, but one which is typical of temples of the Geo- 
metric* and earlier periods. It follows from all this investiga- 
tion that the second objection to our equation is not justified by 
our literary and archaeological evidence. 

Objection No. 3. It has been maintained that the Telesterion, 
in the form of a hypostyle hall, was not suitable for exhibiting 
properly a cult statue which was always to be found in a temple. 
Here again, we have to determine what the ancients meant by 
the word “yydc.” If they meant a religious building in which 
a cult statue was sheltered, then a statue of the Goddess or 


46 For the date of the presentation of the drama, cf. the latest account 
by Gregoire, op. cit., pp. 92 ff. It seems that work in the Perikleian Teles- 
terion was being carried on even after 420 B. C. (cf. Noack, Eleusis, pp. 
198 ff.). But this work must have been of minor importance and the build- 
ing must have stood in its complete form at the time when the ‘Ixérid eg 
were presented, since the decree ordering its construction proves definitely 
that this construction began before 440 B. C., perhaps about 443 B. C. The 
decree was published recently by Kourouniotes in 7 EAevouwiaxd, I, 173 ff. 

47 That the elliptical plan was not unusual in Geometric and even later 
times is proved by the remains of the temple of Apollo at Thermos [cf. 
Rhomaeos in Deltion, I (1915), 244 ff.]. This plan continued to be in use 
even in the Archaic Period [cf. the temple of Athena at Gonnoi discussed 
by Arvanitopoulos in Praktika (1910), p. 241; (1911), pp. 286, 315], 
Buschor has very ingeniously explained certain cuttings on the rock of the 
Akropolis and below the Parthenon as caused by the construction of a horse- 
shoe-shaped temple which had only one pediment [Ath. Mitt., XLVII (1922), 
98]. 
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statues of the Goddesses were sheltered and exhibited in the 
Peisistrateian Telesterion, in spite of its poor qualities for ex- 
hibiting properly, since that edifice is specifically called a “vedo” 
in the fifth-century inscriptions quoted above. The same will be 
true for the Perikleian Telesterion if our discussion of the perti- 
nent passages of the ‘““Txétides” has proved, as we believe it 
has, that the temple of the Goddesses and the Telesterion were 
one and the same building. 

In connection with the cult statues of Demeter and Persephone 
at Eleusis, Kourouniotes and Travlos rightly have pointed out* 
that they do not seem to have been of any monumental im- 
portance, since no reference to them is preserved. A large new 
Telesterion was being constructed at Eleusis at the time when 
Pheidias and his pupils were active in Attica and when the mak- 
ing of cult statues of a monumental quality had reached its 
zenith. If such statues were made for Eleusis, certainly they 
would have been mentioned in our inscriptions along with the 
other building details recorded there or in one or the other of 
our authors dealing with the work of the sculptors of the period. 
But, since they are not mentioned, it could be assumed that they 
were small ancient images which could be kept in a central small 
partitioned section of the Telesterion, to which perhaps the name 
*Gydxtopov" was applied. The altars in front of the Telesterion 


48 Op. cit., pp. 111 ff. That cult statues of the Goddesses were sheltered 
in her temple at Eleusis is indicated also by the inscription of Koroebos 
mentioned above. Line 12 reads: , . , émeotdrov tot vedt xai tòt ayad- 
pare. Kern, Ath. Mitt., XVII (1892), 125 ff., has successfully demonstrated 
the nature and appearance of the cult statues of the Goddesses. 

49 That the Gdyáxropoy was in the Telesterion was definitely shown by 
Noack, Eleusis, p. 159 (Cf. supra, n. 38). Noack further maintained (pp. 
156-167, 226), that the dvdxrogoy was at the center of the Telesterion; that 
it comprised the area between the six central columns, and was separated 
from the rest of the interior by means of curtains. Kourouniotes has defi- 
nitely proved that the curtain arrangement suggested by Noack is untenable 
by means of an inscription in which the walls of the dvdxtopov are men- 
tioned: zoóc tõ toiywı tov ávaxvrópov [Deltion, X (1926), 145 ff.]. 
The fact, however, remains that the dváxtopov was closely connected 
with the Telesterion and formed part of it, Kourouniotes and Travlos (op. 
cit., p. 102, n. 1), seem to suggest that traces of the ávdxtopov are still 
to be seen within the Telesterion in spite of Deubner's assertion (Att. Feste, 
p. 87) that no traces of it have survived. 
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could have served the needs of the worshippers as they seem to 
have served the needs of Aethra. 

To these appropriate remarks of Kourouniotes and of Travlos 
we may add that the cult statues of Demeter and Persephone 
may not have been treated the same way as those of the other 
Gods due to the peculiar nature of their ritual. We hear, for 
example, that at Hermione no one but four priestesses was al- 
lowed to see the statue of the Goddess kept in the temple of 
Demeter x8ovía. “Adto dé (rò yatua tis Ańunteos) H c£flov- 
ow ini mA£ov ij tadda, êy% uiv ovx eldor, oùuùy oveé àvio 
Ziioe ovte E€vos otte ‘Eoucovéwy oärdn- uóvau dé ônoïóv ti 
gotw ai yedec totwoay,” says Pausanias." Again we read that 
the temple of Demeter and Kore on the Acrocorinth “od paveoa 
£xovot rà áydAuaca."* In view of the above it seems that Objec- 
tion No. 3 raised against the Telesterion, namely, that it was 
not suitable for exhibiting properly a cult statue, is unjustified, 
because we have to prove first that there was a proper way of 
exhibiting these statues in special temples like those dedicated 
to Demeter at Eleusis, at Hermione, and elsewhere. 

Objection No. 4. The relative position of the Kallichoron to 
the Telesterion has often been used as an argument in favour of 
the existence of a separate temple to Demeter. The hymn tells 
us that the "góc" of Demeter was '"KaAAtxópov xabdneober.” 
The well which has been uncovered at the northeastern corner 
of the greater Propylaea of Eleusis*? is usually identified as the 
Kallichoron (Fig. 2, GP and K). If that is the Kallichoron of 
the hymn, neither the assumed building on the spur of the 
Panaghitsa nor the Telesterion could be conceived as the temple 
of Demeter mentioned by the hymn, for neither is “xa0dseo0ev” 
of that well. As a matter of fact, no “xootywv xoAcvóg" ever 
existed “xaddneoOev” the well which we call Kallichoron today, 
on which a temple could have been built. And, if we are not to 
take our evidence literally, but are to make allowances to favour 
one view, we may legitimately expect to make allowances in 


50 IT, 35, 8. 

51 Pausanias, II, 4, 7. 

52 Philios, Praktika (1892), pp. 33 ff. Noack, Eleusis, pp. 73 ff. Kou- 
rouniotes, Eleusis, pp. 81 ff. 
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favour of the other view also. Consequently, no argument even 
of comparative merit can be placed on the relative position of 
that well, if that well is the one called Kallichoron today. We 
shall come back to this objection again in the course of our study 
of the Kallichoron. 

The discussion of the objections advanced against the equation 
of the temple of Demeter and the Telesterion has definitely 
proved that they are groundless and that the equation of the two 
buildings is not only possible but essential. This equation be- 
comes almost obligatory when we recall that there are no ruins 
within the sanctuary area which could be attributed to a separate 
temple to Demeter, and that the sites suggested as the areas over 
which this temple existed at one time or another are definitely 
proved not to have served such a purpose in the pre-Perikleian 
Era of the sanctuary. The conclusion that the temple of Demeter 
and her Telesterion were one and the same building from the 
very beginning is established both by the archaeological and 
the literary evidence available to date. 

It wil perhaps be of interest to go back to the Mycenaean 
building uncovered in the Telesterion area in 1932 and to review 
the information made available to date by Kourouniotes and his 
colleagues. Naturally, the full discussion of that building will 
be given in the final publication which is in the process of com- 
pletion. The Mycenaean building is located below the east side 
of the Archaic Telesterion, with its long axis running east and 
west and its entrance facing the east (Figs. 2, M and 4). In 
plan it is a long and narrow megaron, measuring approximately 
9.50 m. in length and 5.70 m. in width. By a cross wall the build- 
ing is divided into a main inner chamber—the óóuog—and an 
open portico—the aifovoa. The roof of the domos was supported 
by its walls and perhaps by two columns placed symmetrically 
on the long axis of the building; the basis of one of its columns 
was found in situ by Travlos in 1933. No traces of columns were 
found in the aiovea, the floor of which was found about 0.30 m. 
below the floor level of the domos. The central part of this 


5 Especially in the Archiv, XXXII, pp. 53 ff. and A. J. A. XXXVII 
(1933), 274 ff. Cf., also, Deltion, XIII (1930-1931), Parartema, pp. 17 ff. 
and XIV (1931-1932), 1 ff. 
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ałĝovoa, supported by retaining walls, projects almost two 
meters beyond the ends of the antae, thus forming a large plat- 
form, 3.30 m. in width, symmetrically placed 80 as to leave two 
passages on either side averaging 1.40 m. in width, and these 
apparently were filled by stairways which led to the court foung 
1.25 m. below the level of the platform. The building and its 
court were surrounded by a peribolos wall, the south section of 
which is well preserved (Fig. 4a, PP). A small piece of lime 
stucco bearing the representation of a human eye, found in the 
domos of the megaron, proves that it was decorated with wall 
frescoes similar to those from Mycenae, Tiryns, and Thebes. To 
the original Megaron a number of rooms (I, I'l, and 172, Fig. 
4b) were added in later times in a way that made possible the 
continued use of both the domos of the Megaron and its platform. 
Chronologically the Megaron is placed by the pottery found in 
it in the Late Helladic II Period, and perhaps in its later years. 

In clearing the Mycenaean foundations of the Telesterion area, 
nothing was found to prove that this Megaron and its additions 
were used for religious purposes. It should be recalled, how- 
ever, 1) that its interior was excavated before, and that very 
few and very small undisturbed sections of it were left for us 
to investigate; 2) that prehistoric sanctuaries do not possess 
monumental works which would identify them zs 3) that, since 


54 Among the pottery was found the fragment of a Mycenaean clay 
figurine [A. J. A., XXXVII (1933), 2776 and Fig. 5], but this is not suffi- 
cient to prove the sanctity of the building. In the Museum of Eleusis are 
stored @ number of Mycenaean figurines discovered during the earlier exca- 
vatior „of the sanctuary area, but unfortunately their exact provenience was 
not recorded (cf. Mylonas, Eleusis, p. 141 and Fig. 117). The purposes 
served by these figurines still remain uncertain [cf. Mylonas, A. J. A., XLI 
(1937), 237 ff.]. 
character aid have been very dificult, if not impossible, to identify the sacred 
maps? € shrine of Asine if the few objects in it were not so luckily 
Pinos 1 cf. Nilsson, M. M. R., pp. xxi ff. and Pls, III and IV; Froedin- 
objects were tegen st, f, 298 ff, and Figs. 206-218), No cult idols and 
find the RE in the shrine at Vroulia (cf. Nilsson, M. M. R., p. 391), 
especially fr. ades " "Shrine of the Double Axe" of Malthi was surmised 
Geo wg - the discovery of a double axe, which could have been 4 
Blora sn Natal, Tho Bicedish Messenia Fonediel 179 ff). 

egen (Korakou, PP. 86 and 9 ssenia Expedition, pp. the 

9) adduces a household worship from 
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the sanetuary remained in use from prehistoric to historic times, 
any objects of religious significance, any ritualistic vessels and 
images, handed down from generation to generation, must have 
been cleared from the older and deposited in the newer sanc- 
tuaries which replaced them. Consequently, such objects would 
not have been left for us to find in the old temple when the new 
one was built over its ruins; 4) that the temple may have been 
cleared of its offerings before it was abandoned. The discovery 
of the “ised olxia” and its contents beyond the south gate of 
the precinct seems to indicate that such a transference of votive 
offerings was done later, and certainly it could have been done 
in earlier historic times. 

In the absence of relics which would establish the use of the 
Megaron, we are forced to turn to other possible avenues of 
information, which, fortunately, are not lacking. The fact that 
the Megaron is found in an area which is already sacred in Late 
Geometric times and on a site which was chosen in those times 
only because it was sanctified by a more ancient cult has been 
pointed out and discussed above. Continuity of cult places from 
Mycenaean to historic times is proved in other important sites 
of Greece such as Delos, Delphi, Thebes, etc.,°7 and the existence 
of a cult of Demeter at Eleusis in Mycenaean times is indicated 
by all our available evidence. We have already mentioned the 
traditions preserved by ancient authors and recorded by the com- 
pilers of the Marmor Parium. To these must now be added the 
widespread cult of Demeter Eleusinia in the Peloponnesos and 
other parts of the Greek world. It could be maintained, of course, 
that this cult emigrated from Eleusis at a very late date; out it 
seems to us that all the evidence is in favour of a dispersal of 
the cult from Eleusis before its full development and crystalliza- 
tion. The differences apparent between the rites held at Eleusis 


existence of a small raised platform surrounded, perhaps, by a strip of 
pebbles in house P. SS 

5? Unfortunately, the Maya custom of building the older shrine into the 
pyramidal substructure of the newer temples which superseded them was 
not i ks. 

vile. id m idee 391 ff. Keramopoullos, Praktika of the Academy 
of Athens, II (1927), 427 ff. 
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and those at Pheneos, for example," and the non-mystic char- 
acter of most of them®® would indicate an early dispersal. Again, 
most of the known founders of these centers of worship of the 
Eleusinian Demeter belong to the Heroic Age. The cult at 
Pheneos was established by Naos, a grandson of Eumolpos, and 
at Basilis by the pre-Dorian Kypselos.? Androclos, the son of 
Kodros, in the eleventh century introduced to Ionia the rites of 
Demeter Eleusinia. In view of all these traditions and differ- 
ences it seems reasonable to maintain that the dispersion of the 
cult of Demeter from Eleusis occurred in late prehistoric times 
and this, of course, would indicate the existence of the cult at 
Eleusis in those times. In this connection we may note the false- 
necked amphora with the painted inscription in Helladic script 
which was found in a Late Mycenaean building below the foun- 
dations of the Lesser Propylaea (Fig. 2, Lis The reading of 


58 Cf. Pausanias, VIII, 15, 1. The Pheneatians alleged that the rites were 
identical with those performed at Eleusis, and yet, as Farnell has pointed 
out (III, 205), their mysteries were held every other year, and in these the 
Kore does not seem to have any part. The ritual was recorded in books 
kept in the *petroma," and their chief priest, wearing the mask of Demeter 
Cidaria, smote the Underground Folk with rods, which, according to Farnell, 
gave to their mysteries the character of ritualistic magic rather than that 
of a drama. In these basic details the Greater Mysteries held at Pheneos 
differed entirely from those at Eleusis. 

59 Pausanias does not hesitate to give a good many details of the mys- 
teries held at Pheneos, for instance, and, according to Hesychios, "Eilen. 
civia was not the name given to mysteries but to àycov ÜvusAuxóg 
ayouevos Anunter naga Adxwor. Cf. Rohde, Psyche, pp. 288 ff.; 
Mueller, Kleine Schrift. 2, p. 259; Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 102. A 
good summary of the problem is to be found in Farnell, III, 199 ff. 

e Pausanias, VIII, 15, 1; 29, 5; and Athenaeos, 609 e and f. 

$1 Strabo, XIV, 1, 8. 

M iren = E S XL (1936), 426 ff.; Ephemeris (1936), pp. 61 ff. The 
Sors Aste nM in that inscription as read, i. e., mais, is note- 
record of Kore is a Vote hymn she is called Kore. Our earliest written 
of the temple of Apollo Free Detten of Thera and in the precinct 
is found in the tra ed aoveros (Farnell, III, 118 ff.). In literature it 
Homeric hymn. The be: Can as quoted by Athenaeos (624 e) and in the 
Pausanias mention, Pech ge ore is very popular in historic times. And I 
Venerated At Anthed er of sanctuaries where Demeter and naig 8T 
on, a city whose name may indicate a long prehistoric 


existence, ther b 
Pe was Aiiunteos xai ths naiðòç vaóg xai dydAuata 
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that inscription, as suggested, and its interpretation cannot be 
definitely proved at present, nor can it be rejected; but if the 
reading is admitted, then we have a dated archaeological docu- 
ment proving the existence of the cult at Eleusis at least in the 
twelfth century. The continuous use from Geometric times of 
the same section of the southeastern slope of the Eleusinian hill, 
so badly adapted to the construction of buildings of any size, 
definitely indicates that the prehistoric cult of Demeter was cele- 
brated in that area in the years which preceded those times.* 
And, since we find a building occupying that area in prehistoric 
times, it is natural to maintain that it was the building used for 
the celebration of the cult. 

Other considerations will lead us to the same conclusion. In 
our first report we have pointed out that the Megaron (Fig. 4a) 
could not have served as the palace of any of the Eleusinian lead- 
ers** whose names are known to us from the hymn. It is located 
beyond the protecting wall of the akropolis within which such 
buildings were placed in the mainland of Greece.5 Indeed, the 
Megaron had its own peribolos wall, but the value of that wall 
as a defensive work was very, very small, since it could not be 


Ai0ov Aevxod. . . (Pausanias, IX, 22, 5). In the akropolis of Phlious 
there was an enclosure, ën dé adt@ vaóg te xai &yalua Anuntoos 
xai GË EE (Pausanias, II, 18, 5). At Bouporthmos, not far from 
Hermione, which boasted of early contributions to the cult of Demeter, there 
was a tegov Anunteos xal tùs matdds (Pausanias, II, 34, 8). Even 
in the orbit of Athens there was a temple in which were sheltered statues 
of Demeter and of mais (Pausanias, I, 2, 4). The sanctuaries and statues 
of Demeter and her gtais prove that the title qtais was also given to 
Persephone, and, since that of Kore was so common in the period which 
followed the seventh century, it is reasonable to maintain that the title 
mais is a very early one, and our inscription on the vase would indicate 
that it goes back to the Mycenaean Period. It is also interesting to note that 
the rôle which the xyxedyy played in the mystic rites of Eleusis, and which 
is suggested by the author of the hymn in his verses 208-209, must have 
been established in prehistoric times, if the reading of our prehistoric in- 
Scription is correct. 

^5 Especially, since no other area could be claimed for the purpose, cf. 
Supra, pp. 37, 41. 

** A. J. A. XXXVII (1933), 284 ff. 

"5 Cf. the palaces of the sons of Priam in Troy: Iliad, Z, 316-317. 
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defended if attacked from the higher points of the hill which 
were still below the fortification wall of the akropolis. The 
only purpose of its peribolos wall was to insure privacy, to 
shield the people standing on the platform-portico and court 
of the Megaron and their actions from the eyes of outsiders. 
And again, the Megaron is too small to be considered as the 
dwelling place of a somewhat well-to-do member of the Eleu- 
sinian community. We now have examples of houses belong- 
ing to the period of our Megaron from a number of Mycenaean 
sites—from Korakou, Mycenae, Zygouries, Asine, Malthi and 
others—which afford a distinct picture of the type of the houses 
common in that period. As a rule they are composed of more 
than one large room. The houses of Korakou, for instance, be- 
sides their main room have “an inner room, or in some cases 
two, each normally provided with a hearth. These chambers 
seem to have no other entrance than that from the Megaron.”* 
At Asine the contemporary houses have *a complicated plan 
with minor rooms grouped around a large, central room."* At 
Malthi-Dorion the Late Helladic III houses are composed of a 
number of rooms associated with a central important room, 
and often arranged around a court. At Eleusis itself, Mycena- 
ean foundations have been uncovered, and, in spite of their 
fragmentary conditions, they indicate that the houses to which 
they belong were composed of a number of rooms.** Our build- 


"7 Blegen, op. cit., p. 99 and Figs. 112, 114, 119, 121, 123. 

°T Froedin-Persson, Asine, p. 75 and Figs. 53, 58. The main room of 
house G served as the shrine, too, and its roof was supported by two columns 
placed on its long axis in the manner suggested for our Megaron. Such 
arrangement of two columns is found in house L at Korakou (Korakou, 
Fig. 112). The possibility that one column might have proved sufficient in 
our Megaron is suggested by the remains of house J of Asine in the XLVI 
Tes e which the base of one column was found (cf. Froedin-Persson, 
20 Fig. 58). The same arrangement of a single row of columns on 

e long axis of a room is known from Haghios Kosmas [cf. Mylonas, 


4. JA. XXXVIII (1934 Artemis 
Orthia at Sparta. ( ), 265] and from the much later temple of / 


68 Valmin, op. cit., pp. 173 ff. 


^ Mylonas, A. J. A., XXX s 
, rie de Ao VI ff. Mylonas, 
leusis, pp. 29 gt. (1932), 108 ff.; XL (1936), 419 
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ing has but one room and in that it will be unique among 
Mycenaean houses, if it can be called a house. Rooms Ir, 
and D'2 (Fig. 4b), which our excavations have revealed as built 
against the north side of the Megaron, are proved to be later 
additions and not a part of the original building by the fact that 
their walls are built over some of the walls of the Megaron.'? 

It may be suggested that the Megaron was the house of a 
poor man who could not afford to construct a larger dwelling. 
This suggestion is disproved by the existence of the peribolos 
wall which surrounds the Megaron and its court, and by the 
discovery of the painted stucco fragment which proves the ex- 
istence of murals in the domos of our Megaron. Such frescoes, 
naturally, were to be seen in the houses of the very rich, and 
in the mainland of Greece perhaps only in the dwellings of the 
ruling class. If we are to believe that the Megaron was a dwell- 
ing, then we have to believe that it was the dwelling of a promi- 
nent and wealthy member of the Eleusinian community and this 
conclusion seems untenable in view of the smallness of the edi- 
fice and its location beyond the fortification wall. 

Our Megaron for a time stood by itself on that section of the 
southern slope of the Eleusinian hill, and, when other buildings 
were constructed in its neighbourhood, they were built at some 
distance from the Megaron, and they were separated from it by 
its peribolos wall. In all the other sites where houses of the 
period were found beyond their palace areas, dwellings were built 
in close proximity to each other, and later buildings were con- 
structed against earlier ones." This intentional isolation of our 
Megaron, as well as its other structural peculiarities, must be 
significant. Its peribolos wall has no parallel in the Mycenaean 
houses uncovered thus far, and we have seen that it could not 
have been built for defensive purposes. The platform which 
forms such a characteristic feature of our Megaron 1s unique 
and nowhere else represented. This platform, as Kourouniotes 
has already pointed out,? corresponds to the altar of the Megaron 


7 A. J. A., XXXVII (1933), 276 ff, and Pl, XXXIV (H1-H2-H3). Archiv, 
Pl. I, 2. Ithi- 

71 Cf. references above for the remains of Korakou, Asine, and Ma 
Dorion. 

7? Archiv, loc. cit., p. 60. 
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of Lykosoura which he uncovered in 1912 and in which the 
Arcadians performed mysteries in honour of Demeter." These 
peculiar features, and the considerations brought forward thus 
far, prove, we believe, that our Megaron was not a mere dwell- 
ing place, but a building with special religious functions, i. e., 
a temple. Its location and its unique plan correspond to the indi- 
cations obtained from the Homeric hymn. 

The Goddess ordered her temple to be constructed, not on the 
akropolis of Eleusis and its palace district, but “dai zéi aind 
te teyos.” The location of the Megaron fits well this specifica- 
tion—it is built below the line of the fortification wall and at a 
much lower level—and, as we have seen, no other location in the 
sanctuary area can have any reasonable claims. The temple of 
Demeter was to be constructed on a “nootywv xoAcvóc," which 
was to be below the citadel and which was available there. Our 
Megaron is constructed on such a rocky projecting spur; its floor 
is 1.70 m. above its court level, below which the rock abruptly 
falls away until it reaches the level of the plain below, at the 
depth of over five meters. We have already pointed out that 
no other such xoAcvóg beyond the citadel exists on the side of 
the hill where the Eleusinian precinct is located; that the area 
over which the Megaron was built was abandoned at the end of 
the Middle Helladic Period; that it remained uninhabited for 
Some centuries; and that the Megaron was the first edifice to 
be constructed over it at the close of the Late Helladic II Period. 
Therefore, the area over which the Megaron was built was avail- 
able at the time of the visit of the Goddess and is the only one 
that will fit the qualification "mooUycv xoAcvóc," specified by 
Demeter herself. This should be especially remembered in con- 
nection with our interpretation of the *K aAAuxópov xabineg- 
0ev." If we accept the well which now is, and at least since the 
fifth century B.C. has been called the Kallichoron as the one 
mentioned in the hymn and take literally the “Kaddsyéoou 
xabuneober,” we Shall be unable to find a projecting rock in 


Min Sp hens (1912), pp. 143 ff., Figs. 7 and 9. Noack, p. 53, calls it 
kuerzung eines Telesterions,” Pausanias, VIII, 37, 8. 


™ Cf. the foundations of th "ye i KE Mob 
Noack, Eleusis, Pl, I A. e Peisistrateian and the Phi 
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the area of the Eleusinian sanctuary on which to place our 
temple. If we make allowances for the meaning of the “xabdmeo- 
dev,” then our position will be the only one available for the 
purpose. But, as we shall see in our next chapter, we do not 
have to make any allowance for the meaning of the word if we 
accept the suggestions advanced in it. 

The temple must have a "fwuóv in’ aðr.” Around that 
*Beuóg" the Goddess was, of course, to be worshipped in the 
peculiar way in which she wanted the Eleusinians to worship 
her. In this worship the *ópgouocóvy 0' ieoàv" and the “oya 
ceuvd" formed the important part. A worship which “oŬünws 
Zort nagegivey oŬte nvbéobat, ott’ åyésıv.” In other words, 
this was a secret worship in which not the sacrifice, but the 
“donopoovrvn’” (action) and the exhibition of sundry sacred and 
symbolic objects were the most important elements. The latter 
had to be shown to the initiates and explained perhaps by the 
“te@dg Adyos.” The exhibiting to the mystae of the sacred ob- 
jects, "và Ósuxvousva," as well as “ra dowpueva’” and their ex- 
planation, “ra Aeydueva,” remained throughout the life of the 
mysteries of Eleusis the most important elements of their ritual'* 
and apparently formed the nucleus around which the whole ser- 
vice was developed." These action and exhibition scenes had to 
be staged where they could be seen by the crowd of the initiates." 
The platform placed in front of our Megaron was excellently 
adapted for this purpose. The priests and any other officials 
could stand on its elevated floor while the crowd, standing on the 
court at a much lower level, would have a splendid view of what 
was happening before the very temple of the Goddess. The pert- 
bolos surrounding the court and the Megaron would provide the 
privacy necessary for such a secret ritual. We may remark that 
the floor level of the platform was at a lower level than that of 
the floor of the main part of our Megaron; hence even the "bn 
gë of the hymn seems to be justified. 


15 The Homeric hymn, vv. 475-479. 

7$ Foucart, Éleusis, pp. 417 ff. 

™ Cf, the verses of the Homeric hymn quoted above; also the Gs 
of the mysteries held at Pheneos, where action and interpretation were cer- 
tainly of great importance (supra, n. 58). 

™ Cf. the arrangements made in the later Telesteria. 
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The surprising way in which our Megaron meets the descrip. 
tion of the temple of Demeter preserved in the Homeric hymn 
leaves no doubt, we believe, that in the Mycenaean building un- 
covered below the floor of the Archaic Telesterion we have the 
early temple of Demeter, the existence of which was so Vividly 
retained in the traditions of Eleusis down to the time when that 
hymn was composed. We are led to this same conclusion by 
all the indications and evidence which we can obtain from a 
variety of sources as we have seen above. Our Megaron is the 
earliest preserved temple of Demeter at Eleusis and since the 
temple of Demeter and her Telesterion were one and the same 
building, we may repeat that our Megaron is the first Telesterion 
of Eleusis. Its plan, characteristic of the Mycenaean megara, had 
to be modified with the passing of time to accommodate the 
increasing number of anxious worshippers. Perhaps it should 
be added that gradually the service which was held out of doors 
had to be transferred within the building which served as a 
temple to Demeter and perhaps the construction in late Myce- 
naean times of the rooms I’, I'1, and I'2 may mark the beginning 
of this change which later brought about the building of an al- 
most square hypostyle hall. 

Before we close the discussion of the temple of Demeter we 
must emphasize again that the Eleusinian Megaron has nothing 
in common with the Minoan structures with which the Teles- 
terion has thus far been compared. Persson has compared the 
Telesterion with the theatral areas of the Cretan Palaces while 
other scholars, and especially Picard, have compared it with the 
pillared crypts and hypostyle halls of Knossos and of Mallia.” 
Both Persson and Picard accept the prehistoric origin of the 
mysteries and their existence at Eleusis in Mycenaean times, and, 
consequently, both accept the existence of a temple—a Telesterion 
at Eleusis in those times. That temple can be no other than the 
Megaron. Picard has pointed out that the theatral areas could 
not be compared with the Telesteria because the *''telesterion 
d'Éleusis, dés ses origines à sa fin, a eu une forme d’hypostyle 
fermé"; but he advanced the view that this roofed building of 


19 Archiv, XXI (1922), 308. R. Hist, CLXVI (1931), 60. For Mallia, cf. 
B. C. H., LII (1928), 324 ff. 
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the hypostyle type and of a quadrangular shape "contraste üvec 
le modéle du mégaron-temple et décéde un plan prehellenique "nv 
The latest excavations, however, have proved that the type of 
building which both Persson and Picard had in mind was a type 
developed at Eleusis long after the earlier and first temple of 
Demeter was destroyed; that this earlier and first temple, in 
fact, has nothing to do with the pillared crypts of Crete and pre- 
sents no similarities to the shrines and sanctuaries uncovered in 
the Mycenaean-Minoan world a The arguments, therefore, which 
have been based on the architectural remains of Eleusis, re- 
vealed by the older excavations, and which seemed to have been 
in favour of a Cretan origin of the cult are proved unfounded 
by our later excavations. 

The main conclusions of this chapter should perhaps be here 
summarized. The latest excavations conducted at Eleusis have 
definitely proved that the temple and the Telesterion of Demeter 
were one and the same building; that the temple of Demeter 
built by the Eleusinians in response to her own command was 
constructed on the only possible “nxeotywy »xoAcv»óg" on the 
southeast slope of the Eleusinian Akropolis, in Mycenaean times; 
that this temple is the Megaron which was uncovered below the 
floors of the historic Telesteria in 1932; that it conforms per- 
fectly with the traditional description of the temple as preserved 
in the so-called Homeric hymn; that the hypothesis built and 
conclusions reached by the “separatists” and their followers, and 
especially by Noack, are proved unfounded. 


*? R. Hist., CLXVI (1931), 60. 

5! These sanctuaries were usually incorporated in the palace or house 
complexes, and had ledges on which the cult idols were placed and in front 
of which the services were held. Cf. references in n. 2. Also Evans, Palace 
of Minos, II, Figs. 371 and 527 for representations of such Minoan shrines. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE KAAATXOPON 


= £v0a no@tov ' EAcvowiov ai yuvaines 


yooor čorņnoav xal joa» Ze tùy 0sóv." 
(Pausanias, I, 38, 6) 


In the course of the narrative of the wanderings of Demeter, 
the author of her hymn mentions the ZIag0éviov well and what 
has been accepted by all scholars, the Kaddizogoyr well, in spite 
of the fact that the word megag was not added when the latter 
was mentioned. These two wells are among the few topographic 
landmarks the memory of which is clearly preserved in the 
hymn. The identification of these two landmarks has not at- 
tracted a great deal of attention for two reasons: first, because 
they seemed not to present any topographic problem; and sec- 
ond, because they were supposed to be incapable of contributing 
anything new to our knowledge of the Eleusinian hieron. They 
seemed not to present any problem because, since the times of 
Euripides, the position of at least one of them, of the Kallichoron, 
was well known, and in modern times its remains were uncovered 
exactly where the references of the ancients had placed them. 
In spite of this agreement of ancient references and modern 
discovery, we believe that the two wells mentioned in the hymn 
do present a topographie problem of no little consequence, a 
problem whose solution is perhaps made possible by the evidence 
uncovered at Eleusis in the last decade. 

The text of the hymn leaves no doubt that the Parthenion and 
the Kallichoron were two distinct wells. The Parthenion ap- 
pears first in the narrative, and it was the well near which the 
Goddess sat to rest. We should perhaps emphasize the dative 
"IlaoÜevío qo£av/" used by the composer, which with the 
"ECevo" to which it belongs would signify the general locality.’ 


S LA e Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect (Oxford, 1891), D 
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That the Goddess was resting in the gener 
is also indicated by a later passage (vv. 
us that the Eleusinian maidens on their return from their mis 
sion to Metaneira found the Goddess where they left her before, 
*gyybc óOoio," and not sitting on any part of the well. 
The Homeric is not the only hymn in which the Goddess was 
made to rest by the side of a well. It seems that Pamphos in 
his hymn to Demeter staged the meeting of the Goddess and the 
maidens of Eleusis around a well and fortunately the pertinent 
passage of his poem has been preserved by Pausanias? "Evípa 
dé ó0àc GË 'EAevoivoc neds Méyaoa ie," writes the periegetes. 
“Tavrny oxou£voig viyv ó00v qo£éap Eotiv’’ Anton xalodyuevoy. 
"Enoínos 0à Tdupws ni voxo tà poéate xabjodar Anuntoa 
ETA THY üpnayT)v tic narðòç yoat elxacuévny.” It is obvious 
that there is some difference in the information preserved in the 
two poems regarding the wells. In the Homeric hymn the well 
is called Parthenion, in the hymn of Pamphos it is Anthion. 
Scholars tried to get around the difficulty by assuming that the 
Anthion of Pamphos and the Parthenion of the hymn are one 
and the same well, and Frazer suggested that the spring known 
today as Vlika, at a distance of a mile and a half to the west 
of Eleusis and on the road to Megara, is the famous wells If 
we accept the equation of ’’ Av@.ov = IIag0£vwiov we have to 
place the well near which the Goddess stopped to rest at some 
distance from the site of Eleusis and on the way to Megara, and, 
consequently, there will remain the Kallichoron only to be looked 
for in the sanctuary area. This, of course, would simplify greatly 
and perhaps eliminate our problem, and this has been done thus 
far by all scholars. But I believe that the equation of the Anthion 
and the Parthenion, which has been accepted so widely, is con- 
trary to the information preserved in our sources. 
First of all we must remember that the Goddess told the Eleu- 
sinian maidens that she had arrived at Eleusis from the direction 


al locality of the well 
179-180), which tells 


2I, 39, 1. This passage is the only preserved portion of the hymn to 
Demeter by Pamphos. 

° Cf. Commentary, II, 514, 519. See also his comment on 
I, V, 1 (Loeb edition, I, 36, n. 1). Cf. Homeric Hymns commen 
p. 142, 
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But to assume, as we have to if we equate the Anthion with 
the Parthenion, that Demeter coming from Thorikos, accord- 
ing to her own story, passed one well after another standing 
by the side of the road she had to follow to reach Eleusis, 
passed the village in which she was destined to remain, went 
beyond that village a considerable distance in the direction of 
Megara and then stopped to be found by the maidens of Eleusis, 
is very difficult to understand and more difficult to maintain. 
And then, if we assume the equation, how could we justify the 
trip of the maidens to that very distant well when they could 
draw all the water they needed from wells so much nearer their 
settlement? That this was not a special trip occasionally at- 
tempted by the maidens for a diversion, a sort of promenade, 
and miraculously provided by fate, but a regular task is definitely 
indicated by the words "IIao0evío poéate ü0ev Sdoevovto nohi- 
vac (v. 99). 

Of course, the date of these wells will have to be considered 
in any argument of this kind. But there is no reason to believe 
that the wells in the direction towards Athens were not in use 
in Mycenaean times and, of course, there is no indication or 
proof that the well mentioned by Pausanias was a very, very 
old one. Our objection to the assumed equation of these wells 
is not limited to the above considerations. 

Pausanias, after mentioning the ’’ AvOcov oo£ao, adds that 
thence the daughters of Keleos took the Goddess to their mother. 
In his translation and comments of this passage, Frazer appar- 
ently has followed the text published by Schubart which reads 
“évted0ev dé adtyy ate yvvaixa yeatay tnd tæv Ovyatéowy 
tod Keleot xopusoOfvar naga chy uņntéoa.” The words date 
yvvaixa yoařav should be especially noted because instead of 
them in all the surviving manuscripts we have dre yuvaixa 
*Agyeiav. The passage therefore should read, and is so corrected 
in the later editions of the text, as follows: “éyredOev dé oëeän 
dte yvvoixa ’ Aoyeiay ind tay Ovyatéqwy roð Keleov xochi- 
var. .. ."5 The change from '"Aoysíav to yeaiay apparently 
was made following the suggestion of Ruhnken who, in his edi- 


5 Cf., for example, the passage in Spiro’s edition or in the Loeb edition 
by Jones, and compare with Schubart's, Pausaniae Descriptio Graeciae 
(Leipzig, 1870), I, 39, 1. 
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tion of the hymn to Demeter and as a comment on verse 105 
suggested that the passage of Pausanias should be so amended, 
perhaps in order to avoid the conflict existing between the 
Homeric hymn and that of Pamphos. If in the text we restore 
the correct reading, i. e., yuvaixa ’Aoyeiay, we shall find it im- 
possible to eliminate this conflict and in consequence to equate 
the wells mentioned in the two hymns. If the Goddess was 
disguised in the form of an Argive woman, as it is stated in 
the hymn of Pamphos, how could she maintain that she was a 
Cretan in the Homeric hymn? It is apparent that there is a 
conflict in the statements of the two hymns, a conflict which can 
be explained only if we assume that different traditions are 
followed by their composers. 

That the tradition of the wanderings of Demeter preserved in 
the Homeric hymn was not the only one known to the ancients 
is proved by a number of passages from various authors. Apollo- 
doros, for example, has preserved the tradition current at Her- 
mione that Demeter learned of Persephone's rape by Plouto not 
from Helios, as it is stated in the Homeric hymn, but from the 
people of Hermione. Pausanias mentions the temple of Demeter 
xy0ovía at Hermione where it was believed that a chasm existed 
which formed a “short cut” to the lower world.’ So short, indeed, 
and private it was that the people of Hermione “od &vri0£aoww 
éytav0a tois vexoois vavdov.”® Through that chasm Plouto could 
have carried Persephone to the lower world. In Argos it was 
believed that “Arnjuntea és '' Agyos éA0o9cav IItAaoyóg déFatto 
oïxw xal Gg Xovoavbic tùy åenayhy êniotrauéyy ths Kóens 
dinynoato: Vovegov è Teoxihoy isoopávrny qQvyóvva 8E 
^" Aoyous nara Éy0og ’Aynvogos &A0civ pow Ès tùy ? Aeren 
xai yvvaixd te ZE ’Elevotvos yuat xai ysvéo0a: oí naidas 
Eipoviéa xai TouvróAsuov." This certainly implies that the 


6 David Ruhnken, Homeri Hymnus in Cererem. (Lipsiae, 1827), p. 16, n. 
on v. 105. , 

1I, 5,1: uadotoa dé nag’ 'Eouovéov Get IAoUvov abc?)v jona- 
g£V. . .. 

8 IT, 35, 4-11. 

? Strabo, VIII, 6, 12 (p. 373). 

10 Pausanias, I, 14, 2. It is to be noted that he introduced the statement 
with Aéyevat oov cc. 
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cult was introduced to Eleusis from Argos. As a result of this 
tradition, Demeter was worshipped at Argos as “JI t£Aacyíg." 
At a short distance from Argos and near Lerna was pointed out 
the very passage to Hades which was used by Plouto; *Agoíov 
dë avtod ntoífoAóg otri AiOwy, xai zé IIAo?vova dondocavta 
dg Aéyetat Kópnv viv Anuntoos xarafijvat roden aoív Ze 
vv Onóysc» vouitouévgy čoyńv.”” 

These passages clearly indicate that there was a very popular 
tradition which associated Demeter with Argos. The Homeric 
hymn associates Demeter with Eleusis. In the short passage 
from the hymn of Pamphos, the Goddess is called "7 Aoyeia.” 
She stops to rest at a well which is on the way to Argos and 
which a traveler from Argos had to pass on his way to Eleusis. 
The scanty information available supports the belief that Pam- 
phos in composing his hymn made use of the Argive tradition, 
a tradition entirely different from that used by the composer 
of the Homeric hymn. These two different and perhaps rivaling 
traditions should of necessity have a different topographic set- 
ting whose landmarks could be and perhaps were different. Con- 
sequently, we cannot equate the topographic points—the wells— 
mentioned in these traditions without a definite proof. Such a 
proof does not exist. As a matter of fact, I believe that the 
only available evidence on the matter, Pausanias’ statement, 
favours the rejection of this equation of the wells that has found 
so much favour in the eyes of modern scholars. 

In his all-important passage (I, 39, 1), Pausanias specifically 
states “énoinoe Aë Tdupws nì voovo và ooéat (và ' Av0io) 
xa04o0a. Anuntea.” From these words it becomes evident that 


11 Pausanias, II, 22, 1. The implications suggested by this name and the 
study of the problem connected with the time of the introduction of planted 
grains into Greece will require a special study. But perhaps it should be 
noted that the name JJ £&Aacyoi seems to have been applied by the Greeks 
to those early tribes which occupied Greece before the descent of the Indo- 
Europeans into the peninsula. Hence, it implies a very great antiquity. 
Cf. J. L. Myres, *A History of the Pelasgian Theory," J. H. S., XXVII 
(1907), 170 ff. Mylonas, *H »eoAt01x3) &noy17) èv EAAdó:, pp. 141 ff. 

1? Pausanias, II, 36, 7. 

18 The views of scholars are based on Frazer's comment on the passage, 
which, however, is based on the wrong text. 
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the Anthion was the resting-place of the Goddess according to 
the story told by Pamphos, which, as we have seen, differed from 
that of the Homeric hymn. If the two hymns were in agreement 
on that point, i. e., if the Parthenion of the Homeric hymn and 
the Anthion of the poem of Pamphos were one and the same, 
Pausanias certainly would have noted the agreement and would 
have mentioned it, as he did in other instances where the two 
poets agreed. In discussing the sanctuary of Despoina at Lyko- 
soura, for instance, he goes on to say “énindnois &> vovg aoAAoUc 
Zog aùr A£onowa, xabaneg xai thy èx Aug Kópgv novo- 
Aë ovo, idig dé Act Üvoua Iltootqóvg, xa0à '' Ougoog xai 
Ett modteoor II dupws enoíoav."* It is generally assumed that 
in this passage by Homer is meant the author of the Odyssey 
and of the Iliad. Consequently, in the comments made on the 
passage references are given to the verses in these poems in 
which the name "IIeoposgóvsia" is mentioned.5 This assump- 
tion is wrong, because in the few passages of the Odyssey and 
of the Iliad. IIspotqóveia is the wife of Plouto-Hades and the 
mistress of the lower world. In one instance only (4, 217) she 
is called "Aude 0vyácgo." The name Kéen* appears in no pas- 
sage of these epic poems, and the equation of Kden — IItoosqóvg 
is to be found only in the Homeric hymn. In that hymn she is 
“xóon Anunteos &yv5,' and to the Goddess *aóz7 xai xovon 
meounadancs ITegoeqovera” the invocation is made at the close 
of the hymn. In a well-known passage Pausanias informs us 
that “Homer says nothing of the lineage of Eumolpos, but in 
his verses calls him ‘manly.’ ” Since Eumolpos is not mentioned 
either in the Odyssey or in the Iliad it is apparent that by Homer 
Pausanias means the author of the Homeric hymn in whose 


14 Pausanias, VIII, 37, 9. ! 

15 Cf, Frazer, ad loc. The passages, not very numerous, are: Iliad, I, 
457, 569; Odyssey, x, 491, 494, 509, 534, 564; A, 47, 218, 217, 226, 386, 635. 

16 The name Kore was later developed into a cult name (cf. Farnell, 
III, 338). Its first appearance in literature is in a fragment of Lasos 
quoted by Athenaeos, 624 e: Adoocg 6 '"Eoputovevg èv réi sig thy EN 
"Eouóvy Ańuntoa Bue Aéyov ottws: Aduavoa uéAno Kópav 
te KAvuévowo áAoyov Mediforay. 

11 Vv. 66, 333, 439, 444, 463, 493. 
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verses Eumolpos, the “dy7ywe” instead of “àåuúuwv,” is men- 
tioned.*® Certainly Pausanias means the composer of the Homeric 
hymn to Demeter when he writes that Homer was the first to 
“mention Fortune" and quotes three verses of that hymn.” The 
agreement noted between Pamphos and Homer regarding the 
Goddesses venerated at Lykosoura was, therefore, an agreement 
between the verses of Pamphos and those of the composer of 
the Homeric hymn. Again Pausanias states that “Pamphos and 
Homer (îi. e., the author of the Homeric hymn) agree in calling" 
the daughters of Keleos, Diogenia, Pammerope, and Saesara. 
The names quoted by the periegetes do not agree with those 
given in our manuscripts of the Homeric hymn, and it has been 
suggested that the difference may be due to an error on the 
part of Pausanias,” or to a text differing from the ones which 
have survived. Whatever the true explanation may be, the fact 
remains that when Pausanias found, or thought he had found, 
an agreement between the poem of Pamphos and the verses of 
the Homeric hymn, he specifically mentioned it. 

In our crucial passage dealing with the Anthion, Pausanias 
writes, “Pamphos says,” not Pamphos and Homer say; and this, 
we believe, definitely indicates that the two poems were not in 
agreement at that point and that, therefore, the Parthenion and 
the Anthion were two different wells and not one and the same 
well. Frazer has maintained that Pamphos’ version of the story, 
at least of the part of the story in which our well is figuring, 


18 Pausanias, I, 38, 2. In v. 154 of the hymn we read du)uovoc 
Edpodnovo, and in the next line Keleos is given the epithet “manly” 
TATOOS BYNVOQ0S 7 METEQOLO. Frazer, ad loc., suggests that in “Pau- 
sanias’s copy of the hymn the epithets were transposed” and Allen, Halliday, 
and Sikes suggest that “Pausanias’ quotation is probably a casual error, 
influenced by the next line.” 

19 Vv, 417, 418, 420; Pausanias, IV, 30, 4. Long ago Makrobios (Sat., 
V, 16, 8) pointed out that the word zy: is not to be found either in the 


Iliad or the Odyssey. 

20 Pausanias, I, 38, 8. Pausanias perhaps made a mistake and used 
Homer for Orpheus or Mousaeos. This suggestion was made by Allen, 
Halliday, and Sikes, who have further pointed out that the papyrus sup- 
ports the text of M. (p. 143 on v. 109). 

21 Frazer, on Pausanias, I, 38, 3. 
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is the “local Eleusinian version of the legend.”?? Yet Pausanias 

in his passage emphatically states, *Pamphos says," not Pamphos 

and the Eleusinians, or the Eleusinians. In other instances when 

he has preserved the local tradition, he is careful to introduce it 

with “Agyetae ody,” or, “öç Aéyeraı,” and we should expect 
him to do the same in the present occasion. Pausanias was famil- 
iar with the Homeric hymn. Certainly that hymn formed the 
official Eleusinian version of the story. The fact that he attributed 
the story of the Anthion to Pamphos alone seems to indicate that 
the official version differed from that of Pamphos. Consequently, 
Frazer's assumption in this matter is not correct. We have to 
bear in mind also that Pamphos is supposed to have flourished 
before Homer and at a time when Eleusis and Athens were two 
rival cities; that the family of the Lykomidae, for whom Pamphos 
composed his hymn to Demeter, owned a shrine at Phlya where 
mystic rites were performed; that such rites were supposed to 
have been celebrated at Phlya even before the cult of Demeter 
was instituted at Eleusis (Pausanias, I, 31, 4 and Frazer's com- 
ment on passage) ; that naturally the family of the Lykomidae 
would be antagonistic to the Eleusinian regime. When we bear 
all these details in mind we shall find it natural to conclude that 
Pamphos, working for the Lykomidae, would use a tradition 
rival to that common at Eleusis. 

It seems to us that the evidence available indicates that the 
wells mentioned by Pamphos and by the author of the Homeric 
hymn are two distinct wells located at different places and that 
they have been wrongly assumed thus far to be identical; that 
the topographic problem which their equation has eliminated 
still exists; and that the topography of Eleusis and the story of 
Demeter to the daughters of Keleos necessarily will place the 
well, near which the Goddess Stopped to rest, beyond that side 
of the settlement which stretched in the direction of Thorikos 
and Athens, and therefore to the north of that settlement. 

The position of the Parthenion in relation to the prehistoric 


?? Op. cit., II, 514, 519, 
T Cf. supra, nn. 10 and 12. Perhaps the stress introduced by the "ët 


tovtm’ roi qo£ar. is also indicative of the difference existing between 
the poem of Pamphos and the Eleusinian version of the story. 
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settlement of Eleusis is indicated by the words of the princesses 
to the Goddess as quoted in the hymn 


“Tis nó0ev &coi yond nalayevéwy ávÜpomnov; 
tinte ÔÈ vóoqu nóAgoc dnéotiyes ov02 Óóuotct 
muÀvág." (Vv. 118-115) 


The Parthenion was ''»óoq. nóAgog" and these two words, by 
means of which its location is suggested, are perhaps responsible 
for the notion that the Parthenion must be sought at some dis- 
tance from the sanctuary. Hence the favour bestowed on Pam- 
phos' version which places the well more than a mile beyond 
that sanctuary. Of course the word “ydéoqv” usually means at 
"some distance from," but it also means “apart” or “aloof from" 
which does not necessarily imply a great distance.?* And again, 
we have to remember that the words apply not to the historic 
city of Eleusis, as it is invariably assumed, but to the prehistoric 
settlement. This prehistoric settlement in Late Helladic II times 
did not occupy the same area which the later historic town filled, 
but occupied the southwestern slopes of the Eleusinian hill and 
its top. The excavations conducted thus far have failed to un- 
earth any Late Helladic I remains in the sanctuary area, a find- 
ing which seems to indicate that the sanctuary area did not form 
part of the settlement in the period when the cult of Demeter 
was introduced to Eleusis.” The sanctuary area, therefore, was 
beyond the city limits, and, consequently, a person in this area, 
and especially in its extreme northern section which extends in 
the direction of Athens, could be conceived as being "deer 
zx óAgog." Apollodoros, in a much debated passage, tells us that 
the resting-place of the Goddess was near the Kallichoron, and 
this would imply that to the Eleusinians that section of the sanc- 
tuary was '"»óoqu zxóÀgoc,"* the word *zóAgoz" always stand- 
ing for the prehistoric settlement. It is possible, therefore, to 
maintain, without violating any limitations imposed by our evi- 
dence, that the Parthenion well at the side of which the Goddess 
rested could be located not far from the sanctuary area. 


24 Homeric Lexikon, 8. v. voope. 
25 Cf. supra, p. 42. 
26 I, b, 1. This passage will be discussed in our next chapter. 
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Again, according to the Homeric hymn, the Kallichoron, a 
second well, must have existed in prehistoric times in the vicinity 
of the settlement. No one has yet suggested that the Kallichoron 
and the Parthenion of the hymn were one and the same well, and 
the fact that the temple of Demeter was built *KaAAwuóoov 
xabuneober” would indicate that this well was in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanctuary area if not in the area itself. If we assume 
that the Parthenion was at some distance from that area, how 
can we explain the preference shown for it by the Eleusinians? 
They could have drawn their water from the Kallichoron with- 
out having to go a great way." But if the Parthenion, too, is 
placed in the sanctuary area or at a short distance from it, then 
the preference shown for it by the Eleusinians can easily be 
understood. 

If we assume that these considerations are correct in the main 
and that the two wells, mentioned in the hymn, should be sought 
within or in the proximity of the sanctuary area, could we pro- 
ceed further and identify definite relics existing in the area as 
belonging to the Kallichoron and to the Parthenion of prehistoric 
times? 

The latest excavations conducted at Eleusis make possible such 
further study. In 1892 in the northeast corner of the Greater 
Propylaea, Philios uncovered a well which was rightly identified 
as the Kallichoron of Pausanias (Fig. 2, K). It is constructed in 
a very substantial way, and its mouth forms the center of a 
number of concentric circles, which were assumed as marking the 
rounds in which the Eleusinian women danced ze Recently a sec- 
ond well, which we may call well B for convenience, was dis- 
covered by Kourouniotes within the sanctuary area, which, be- 
cause of its age, has to be considered in any thesis regarding the 
wells of the hymn.? It is located by the northeastern corner of 


27 As for the quality of the water, it may be inferred from present condi- 
tions that it was the same in all wells within a convenient radius from the 
settlement. It is safe to assume that no well would survive for centuries, 
i. e., from the time of the reputed arrival of the Goddess at Eleusis to the 
time of the composition of the hymn, if its water was not suitable for the 
needs of the people. 

a ae (1892), pp. 33 ff. Noack, Eleusis, p. 78, Fig. 34. E 
is well-cutting was found on the southwestern slope of the Eleusinian 

M! and within the limits of the prehistoric settlement in our excavations 
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the foundation of the stoa of Philo and by the eastern jamb of 
the small gate, of the mvdic, of the archaic peribolos and retain- 
ing wall? (Fig. 2, Z12). The well was filled up in antiquity 
and when the terraced area of the Telesterion began to be ex- 
tended to the east. When this operation did take place is uncer- 
tain, but the well may have been filled in during the second 
building era of the Archaic Period. Since part of the Late Archaic 
retaining wall is built over this well, we have to conclude that 
the construction of that wall will form the terminus ante quem 
for the filling in of the well. The exact date of this activity will, 
perhaps, be determined when its interior is entirely cleared of 
its contents. The date of the construction of the well which 
today is called the Kallichoron, and which for convenience we 
may call well A, also is not known, but it seems that it was in 
use in the times of Euripides at least. 

In the sanctuary area, therefore, and in the direction of Athens 
and Thorikos, we find two wells, A and B, which in all probability 
were in use at the time when the Homeric hymn was being com- 
posed. In the Homeric hymn we have two wells, the Parthenion 
and the Kallichoron, which are used in the narrative. We believe 


of 1930. Thus far it has proved impossible to exeavate the well completely 
and to determine its age (Mylonas, Eleusis, pp. 10, 172). But since the 
well is located within the settlement, even if it were of prehistoric age, it 
cannot enter into our discussion. Other wells in the area of the historic 
town of Eleusis, being of a later age, are of little use in the discussion. 

3? The general area is marked as Z11 and Z12 in Kourouniotes’ plans 
[Deltion, XIV (1931-1932), 17, and XV (1934), 48, plan]; *B6- by y?" in 
Noack's plans. 

$1 That two building periods in the archaic wall construction must be 
distinguished at Eleusis has been proved definitely by Kourouniotes [Deltion, 
XIV (1931-1932), 15, 17]. In the summer of 1934, with the help of the 
late guard of antiquities at Eleusis, Stratis Kehaghias, we attempted to 
clear the well, but the small opening of its mouth and the large stones 
which fill it almost to its brim forced the postponement of the work. This, 
we hope, will be undertaken as soon as it will prove possible. The interior 
of the well, known today as Kallichoron, was also investigated during the 
same summer, but, unfortunately, that well was cleared in Early Christian 
times and all its contents were found to date from the Christian period. 
That the Kallichoron was in use before that period is proved by Euripides' 
references to it, by Pausanias’ description, and by its construction. 
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that it is possible to equate the wells A and B, discovered by the 
excavators of Eleusis, with the Parthenion and the Kallichoron 
wells, mentioned in the hymn. 

We must recall that the Goddess, coming from the direction of 
Thorikos, rested by the Parthenion. Whether she, in fact, came 
from Thorikos is immaterial; her movements and the surround- 
ing in which she was found had to support her story. We must 
also remember that the prehistoric village of Eleusis, to which 
the Goddess came, spread over the southwest slope and on the 
top of the hill. The only possible way of reaching it from the 
direction of Thorikos was by means of the later Sacred Way 
which, in antiquity, as well as today, passed by the northeastern 
edge of the Panaghitsa spur (Fig. 2, P1). Well A would be 
the one she would meet on her way as she approached the vil- 
lage district (Fig. 2, K). Well B was a good deal out of that 
way (Fig. 2, 712). The well at the side of which the God- 
dess rested was the Parthenion, and it seems that A was that 
well. Again, in the hymn we find that the Kallichoron must 
have been at the foot of a rocky spur. On that spur the temple 
of Demeter (the Telesterion) was built “nè zooUyovtt xoAcvó 
Kadilizyogov xabinegber.”’ Well B is so located at the foot of a 
projecting rock on top of which the remains of the earlier sanc- 
tuary of Eleusis were found. Well A is not at the foot of a 
ledge nor near the temple of Demeter as we have seen above. 
It seems, therefore, that well B which has been recently dis- 
covered by the northeastern edge of the Stoa of Philo is the 
Kallichoron of the hymn and that well A is the Parthenion of 
the hymn. But well A in the times of Pausanias was accepted 
as the Kallichoron: "7 EAevawíotg dé tort uèv T'oinrohéuov vads, 
Zoe ôt oonviaias ' Zeréudoc xai TovcewWavoc nateds, poéae 
te xahovuevov Kadhiyogov.”** All these monuments were “étd¢ 
tetyous,” and the foundations of the temple of Artemis have been 
uncovered directly in front of the Greater Propylaea. Near them 
a well was uncovered which certainly must be the Kallichoron 
of Pausanias, and this is our well A, the well which we identify 
with the Parthenion of the hymn. 


#2 I, 38, 6. 
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Is it possible to suggest an explanation for this conflict of 
names and wells? It is interesting to note that the Parthenion 
well is never again mentioned in literature after its initial ap- 
pearance in the verses of the Homeric hymn. And it seems 
possible to assume that when our well B, the Kallichoron of the 
hymn, was filled in, perhaps at the close of the Archaic Period, 
and after the composition of the hymn, its name, the Kallichoron, 
was transferred to well A, which until then was called Parthe- 
nion. For some time the same well might have been called by both 
names. The Kallichoron was a definite landmark of Eleusinian 
topography ; it was mentioned by the Goddess, and its róle in the 
story of Demeter remained the same throughout the ages; hence 
its existence was very essential and its name survived. The 
Parthenion became of secondary importance when it was super- 
. seded by the “’ Ayédactog néroa,” which was pointed out as the 
resting-place of the Goddess in the Classical Era; consequently, 
its name could be and was forgotten. The statement of Apollo- 
doros regarding the Kallichoron, we believe, strengthens, if it 
does not prove, this suggestion. “.......... £ixacÜcica dé 
yvvauixi xev eig ` EAcvoiva. Kai noõtov uàv éni tùy an’ éxetvns 
xÀg0sicav '"AyéAacrov éxdbice névgav naga tò Kadiixogov 
ooéap xaAoUpevov, Enetta neds KeAsóv &£10090a. .. .. 733 Of 
course, the Homeric hymn specifically states that the Goddess 
sat by the Parthenion. Apollodoros is not the only one who seems 
to confuse these wells. Kallimachos in his hymn to Demeter 
states “roic ó' nì Kadlizyoow, yapadis éxabiooao penti....” 
(v.15). Nicander in his Ojgvaxa repeats: 


“roy Aën T’ EQéeL Pats, gien ’ Ayan 

Anuncno ÉflAawsv, 80’ Gwen oivaro TaALd0S 
Kadiizxooov naga pociag, ov’ Èv Keleoio 0eganvais 
åoyain Meraverea Gen Seidexto neoipowr.”™ 


Allen, Halliday, and Sikes have tried to explain away these 
statements by assuming that “the fame of this latter (i. e., the 
Kallichoron) led several ancient writers to identify it with the 
place where Demeter rested,” and Frazer dismisses the passages 


33 T, 5, 1. 
84 Vv. 484-487. 
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by maintaining that the “local Eleusinian legend seems to have 
placed the scene of the Goddess’ rest . . . at another well on the 
road to Megara.” But we have seen that this is not the cage 
and that the local official tradition as embodied in the Homeric 
hymn ignores the version held by Pamphos only. Furthermore, 
it has been assumed that Apollodoros has confused his tradi- 
tions. We doubt that this is the case. Apollodoros certainly 
knew his hymns because he has followed them in the narration 
of the story of the wandering of Demeter. He also must have 
known the Eleusis of his time. He seems to have followed the 
hymn in the story part, but when he came to actual topographic 
details, he used the landmarks which were pointed out to him 
when he visited Eleusis. He must have seen the “’Ayédactog 
métoa,” or the traditional resting-place of the Goddess by the 
roadside, and this was near the well which was then called 
Kallichoron and not Parthenion. And so he recorded what he 
actually saw, along with the story which he borrowed from the 
hymns. It is, therefore, possible to maintain that at the time 
of Apollodoros the old name of the well, Parthenion, was en- 
tirely forgotten, and its later name, Kallichoron, was in use. The 
same reasoning could apply to the case of Kallimachos who was 
older than Apollodoros and whose floruit is more definitely 
placed in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelpheus (285-247 B. C.). 
The references in these authors so interpreted strengthen con- 
siderably, if they do not prove definitely, the identifications pro- 
posed. 

When the original Kallichoron, the well B, was filled in and 
its name was transferred to the Parthenion, to the well A, can- 
not be determined at present. We hope that when the well is 
cleared entirely it will provide the answer. Our earliest reference 
to the well by the Greater Propylaea (well A) as Kallichoron is 


"7 Homeric Hymns, p. 142 on v. 99. Frazer's Commentary on Pausanias, 
II, 514 (on I, 38, 6). 

i SN Praktika (1892), p. 35, n. 1. Svoronos, op. cit., p. 248. 
Tile otios identifies the author as Apollodoros, the Athenian grammarian 

ibliotheca, ed. Bekker, p. 142a, 37). This identification may be doubtful, 


b "ipse ae 
nubes d De Apollodori Bibliotheca, p. 34, has concluded that he was 
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Theseus on his way 
to Kreon. His army 


to be found in the '*Ixéribeg" of Euripides. 
to Thebes stopped at Eleusis to send a herald 
was stationed outside the sanctuary: 


"ovoatóg è Ódoos, xa 


Eeralerar ET 
Kadiixogor áugi Gett 


ov Fréed Zäe "ap 

From this passage it becomes evident that by 420 B. C. the old 
name Parthenion was forgotten and 
general use. For, as was mentioned above 


name Kallichoron was applied 
to the well structure above the soil surface. Gradually the latter 
supplanted the former entirely. 

The filling in of well P Which caused the transfer of its name 
to well A could not give rise to any religious scruples, because 
that well had no religious associations, but it was simply men- 
tioned by the Goddess as a landmark. It was not sanctified by 
any other association, nor did it play any part in the newly 
found cult. The same thing is apparently true for the Parthenion. 
According to the Eleusinian story, the Goddess sat by the side 
of the road in the neighbourhood of the well—not at the well, in 
Which case it could be considered as consecrated by the divine 
act. The fact that the well which later was known as the Kalli- 
choron was left out of the precinct, seems to indicate that it 
Was not considered so sacred although it was a revered landmark 
of old Eleusis. Of course, Pausanias, in mentioning the Kalli- 
choron well, adds *Zv0a no@tov ' EAsvowicv ai yvvaixtG yopóv 
Eotnoay xai Boa èç tùy 0cóv."* But apparently the statement 
Was made in an effort to explain the name and reverence in which 
the well was held in the times of Pausanias. For, in the Homeric 
hymn and for the first time, the women 


** Vv. 891-392. It is to be noted that the area around the Kallichoron is 
today was the logical stopping-place for people coming from Athens to 
gin Greater 

"7 This is proved by the alterations made in the steps of the par 
Propylaea and in the arrangement of the fortification wall around the . 

*^ [, 38, 6. 
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“navydytat xvdenyv 0cóv iAdoxovro 
deiuate naAAóuevat" (vv. 292-293) 


in the house of Keleos and not by the well, and later on they 
apparently worshipped the Goddess in the temple built for her 
by the Eleusinians. The well could not have taken its name from 
any dances held in honour of the Goddess, as might be implied 
from the passage of Pausanias, because it was known by that 
name at the time of the arrival of the Goddess at Eleusis, since 
she called it by that name when she revealed herself to Meta- 
neira.*' 

The need of increasing the terraced space for the Telesterion 
was so great, and the religious importance of the Kallichoron, 
well B, was so small that its filling in could not have been objec- 
tionable. This well, however, was a landmark which was men- 
tioned by the Goddess herself, and which, if pointed out to the 
visitors, would increase the credibility of the myth. And so, 
when it was filled in, its name was transferred to another well 
which until then had been called the Parthenion. Gradually the 
Kallichoron supplanted the earlier name. This substitution could 
not be difficult, as the róle played by the Parthenion in the hymn 
was taken over by the '"Ay£Aacvog nétea,” which was shown 
to initiates in their visit to Eleusis. Only people like Pausanias, 
with a strong sense for traditional detail, would have been both- 
ered by this substitution, and to this fact should be attributed 
Pausanias’ mention of the version of Pamphos. For he must have 
looked for the Parthenion, and, when this was not to be found 
in the sanctuary area or anywhere else, he noted the well on the 
way to Megara mentioned in Pamphos' poem. 


41A passage in Alciphron has been used generally to prove the sanctity 
of the well The wife of Mnesilochos, suspected of infidelity, dyayoUoca 
avtóv sis rò Kaddixogoy zé èv ' EAevoiv. poéag anwpooato xat 
anelvoato t7)» aivíay (III, 69). However, Greeks called upon fountains 
and springs generally as witnesses when making vows without implying 
any especial sanctity to them other than that awarded to all such springs. 
The Thebans, for example, swore “by the fountain of Dirke" in their official 
vows, although they did not seem to have venerated the spring especially. 
Cf. James R. Smith, Springs and Wells in Greek and Roman Literature 
(1922), pp. vii, 174. Cf. also the inscription of the Xenokrateia relief and 
that on the boundary stone published by Svoronos in Ephemeris, 1909, 244 ff. 
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From our discussion we may derive the following three con- 
clusions: 1) that the Parthenion of the Homeric hymn cannot be 
equated with the Anthion of the poem by Pamphos; 2) that the 
Kallichoron of the Homeric hymn is not the well known by that 
name in the fifth century and in later times and which was un- 
covered at the northeast corner of the Greater Propylaea; but 
that the well found below the projecting spur on which the 
Telesterion was built and in front of the northeast end of the 
foundation of the Stoa of Philo and which was filled during the 
Archaic Period is the Kallichoron of the hymn; 3) that the well, 
which was known as the Kallichoron in the fifth century and 
in later years, and which is known by that name today, is the 
Parthenion of the Homeric hymn. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ATEAASTOZ IIETPA 


“ZyOa xaÜstou£vy Mooxatécxeto xEQot xadvntony 
. . &y£Aaovog Gnactos &dntvos NÈ NotHtos 
horo 200m uw00vca Pabvlavoro Ovyateds.” 
(Homeric hymn, vv. 196-201) 


In contrast to the v5óg and to the Kaddiyogoyr and the IIao0£- 
viov qoé£ao, the 'AyéAaovog néroa is not mentioned in the 
Homeric hymn. But apparently it was pointed out in antiquity 
as the place where Demeter sat to rest before she went to the 
house of Keleos. The word “dyédacros” used in verse 200 of 
the Homeric hymn perhaps suggested the name. The existence 
of this landmark is attested to by the great inscription of the 
Eleusinian Epistates of 329/8. In line 47 of that inscription we 
read "ovv tie xoudés an’ ' AyesAáovov nétoas: HAA.” Further- 
more, Demeter on the ’Ayédactos néroa has been recognized by 
Rubensohn on a votive relief of the fourth century discovered at 
Eleusis.? In front of the seated, sorrowful Demeter stand men 
and women worshippers followed by an attendant carrying per- 
haps the cista mystica. 

The exact location of the 'AyéAaorog nérea has not been 
definitely determined although three sites have been suggested 
by scholars. This divergence of qualified opinion was caused by 
the paucity of the information on the subject preserved in the 
writings of the ancient authors. Perhaps the most definite state- 
ment on the problem is to be found in Apollodoros, I, V, 1. “xai 
Toó rov Aën Eni tùy am’ Exeivns xAnOEtoay ' Ay£Aaocov xalos 
nétoav zaoà cé K addiyogov po£ao xaAobusvov." Zenobios, I, 7, 
elaborating on the proverb “ayédactos néroa,” states that "eni 
tõv dinns zoo£évovy coa yudccov £toncau Zoct ÔÈ Ñ METOA abc 


! Ephemeris (1883), pp. 115 ff. 


*“Demeter auf der 3 A £Aaoroc mé " Ath. Mitt., XXIV (1899), 46 
ff. and PL VIII, 1. 3 SE 
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êv tH Arrix, Ep’ Ae éxa0£o0n 1j Auudjvuo, öre chy dëm 
être” and, further down, he adds, “eixacbeion yuvarxi Been 
(4 Anuyntne) sis 'EAcvoiva: Ev0a nì néroav éxdOioce chy ax’ 
Exetvns xdnOsioay ' AyéAaovov." Diogenianos, I, 7, repeats the 
proverb and the explanation and places the stone in Attica.? 
Hesychios* seems to have borrowed his information from Zeno- 
bios perhaps through Diogenianos, when he states, “ayéhactos 
métoa èv tH Arus, èp Ho éxabéoOn Å Anuntno, Bee viv 
xdonv rer.” Photios connects the story of Iambe with the 
&yéAaovoc nétoa: “traúrtny (thv ’Idubny) paci, tig Anuntoos 
dvqgvuévng éni tÑ tits Ovyateds åonayğ mpootA0siv neol tov 
’"Edevoiva èn. tH viv 'AyeAdovto xaAovuévg névoq xabnuerny 
xai dud wv ylevacudtwy sig yéAoca mpodysoÜat THY beár.” 
Suidas, on the word * ZaAauivoc," explains: “tore ÔÈ xai ' Ay£Aa- 
OTOS NETOA xaAovuévn naoà coiz ' A0gvaiois, Baron xa0icat poi 
O7c£a u£AAovca xavaflaivew sig dóov: Ber xal vobvoua, Ñ Oct 
Exet &xaD0£o05 A Anuntyno xAalovoa, Bre trei thy xdonv.” 
The Scholium to Aristophanes’ Knights, verse 782, repeats this 
statement of Suidas but adds the information preserved by 
Zenobios, that Demeter came to Eleusis in the guise of a woman, 
and there sat on a stone which was henceforth called ày£Aaococ. 

These seven passages contain all the information preserved in 
ancient authors about this interesting landmark. It is to be 
noticed that four of these passages place the stone definitely at 
Eleusis, two in Attica, and one “saga voig ’AOnvaious.” Of the 
two authors, Hesychios and Diogenianos, who place the stone in 
Attica, the former seems certainly and the latter possibly to owe 
his information to the first part of Zenobios’ statement, which 
places the stone in that locality. But we have seen that the pas- 
sage of Zenobios in its second part becomes more definite and 
specifies Eleusis as the place where the stone was to be seen. 
It is permissible, therefore, to believe that Hesychios and Dio- 
genianos also had in mind Eleusis when they gave the more 


8 The same information is to be found in the proverbs of the mediaeval 
paroemiographoi Gregorios Kyprios (I, 85) and Apostolios (I, 12) borrowed 
perhaps from Zenobios and Diogenianos. 

tS. v. àyéAaococ métoa. 

5 Bibliotheca, ed. Bekker, p. 819b, 20. 
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general term Attica. Suidas’ passage merely places the stone 
“napa vois ’AOnvaios.” This, of course, means “in the territory 
over which the Athenians rule,” and naturally is as vague as the 
term Attica. Yet, again, in the Scholium where the statement 
is repeated, the further explanation is added that the stone is 
at Eleusis, and perhaps Eleusis is implied by the words “dzov 
xa0íca, got Onoéa uéAMovca xarapaívew tig dóov bev xal 
tovvoua,” because Eleusis in the Orphic hymn to Plouto is con- 
sidered as the gate to Hades: “dyvzoor ó:juov ' EAevoivog, vóÜuvco 
erOÄ ciol ‘Atdao.’’¢ 

Bekker in his Anecdota Graeca! states, “ore dé xai métoa 
’ Abývnow ovo Aeyouévy,” but there we have to take ' A0sjvgouv 
as the equivalent to Suidas’ “naga trois ’AOnvaiots,” otherwise 
it will be contrary to all the literary evidence available. Even 
if we do not want to equate the Attica of the later paroemio- 
graphoi with Eleusis, the fact still remains that the stone is 
placed at Eleusis by the majority of our sources. 

Thus far three main attempts have been made by scholars to 
locate the stone, and their conclusions have been accepted and 
followed by others. Svoronos has suggested that the stone was 
at Athens and in the district of Agra. Frazer takes it to be at 
the ''Av0tov woéag of Pamphos; and Rubensohn recognizes it 
in the rocky spur of Panaghitsa in the sanctuary at Eleusis. Be- 
fore we discuss briefly these views, we may emphasize the fact 
that Pausanias does not mention the rock at all? in spite of 
the fact that he notices every little monument on the Sacred 
Way and beyond it on the road to Megara, and discusses the 
less important stone at Megara. 

Svoronos' theory is contrary to all our literary evidence? His 


$ Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta (1922), p. 115. Carmina de raptu et 
reditu Proserpwae, xviii, 12. 

' Zvvayo y!) A££scoy xonotuo», p. 337, s. v. ayéhaotoc. 

5 This made Foucart, Éleusis, p. 342, remark, “il est surprenant que 
Pausanias ait passé sous silence une antiquitée aussi vénérable." 

? Op. cit., pp. 237 ff. It is remarkable that Svoronos should maintain 
(on p. 259) that Zenobios and the Scholium to Aristophanes place the stone 
in Attica in general, when, in reality, they specify Eleusis as its locale. 
Svoronos' emphasis of Bekker’s statement is unjustified since that statement 
is arbitrary and is not based on any ancient authority. 
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main argument is that the fee recorded in the great inscription 
of 328/7 as paid for the transportation of 1,600 bricks from the 
’Ayélaotos néroa to the Eleusinion at Athens is too small— 
amounting only to two drachmae. Such a small fee would imply 
that the landmark was very near the Eleusinion at Athens, and 
he identified it as the boulder at Agra on the east bank of 
Ilissos, near the Church of St. Photeine. It seems, however, 
that this statement is based on an apparent mistake in his cal- 
culations. For the passage in the inscription reads: 


“mhivhor siç và ' EAcvaivtoy tò £v doret 
X IR H : v éxavóv: IFEI : ovv tHe xomdet 
an’ ' AysAdovov méteacs: HAA.” 


In other words, 1,600 bricks at seven drachmae and three obols 
the hundred cost 120 drachmae including transportation from 
the ’Ayédactos métea. I cannot see how the two drachmae men- 
tioned by Svoronos for the transportation were figured out be- 
cause 1,600 multiplied by seven and three (six obols to a drach- 
ma) will give a total of 120 drachmae.” Evidently, in the price 
per hundred, the transportation fee was also included. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that Svoronos' identification is untenable be- 
cause it is contrary to all the available evidence. 

Frazer's suggestion is equally untenable.? From the passage 
of the inscription of 328/7, where "mention is made of the car- 
riage of brick from the Laughless Stone," he concludes that “this 
perhaps goes to show that the Laughless Stone was not in Eleusis 
itself but at some distance from it." I fail to see any reason for 
making or accepting this statement. Perhaps this was stated 
because the bricks were to be transported from the “Laughless 
Stone” to the Eleusinion. If by “Eleusinion” was meant the 
temple in the sanctuary at Eleusis, then this suggestion could 


10 J, G., II-III?, 1672, ll. 182-183. 

11 His mistake in calculation developed, perhaps, in the following manner. 
He multiplied 16 by 7 and that gave 112. Then he multiplied 16 by 3 and 
found 48 obols. He divided 48 by 6 to find the number of drachmae these 
obols made, and found 8. Apparently, instead of adding 8, the quotient, to 
112, by mistake he added the divisor, 6, to 112, and that gave him a total 
of 118 drachmae and a balance of 2 drachmae. 

12 Commentary on Pausanias, I, 88, 6 and I, 39, 1, pp. 514, 519. 
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tained. But the inscription specifically mentions 

Ah EARN P doret,” and the transportation of brick 
to a point in Athens from the “Laughless Stone” is only indi- 
cated. The “Laughless Stone” could have been anywhere as far 
as the inscription is concerned. Again, we have to remember 
the statement of Apollodoros according to which the ’Ayédaotoc 
nétoa was by the Kallichoron, which, of course, was not at any 
great distance from the sanctuary area. Frazer places the stone 
by the Anthion well on the way to Megara after assuming that 
Pamphos’ story was the official tradition of Eleusis. We have 
seen, however, that this assumption is wrong. Furthermore, we 
have the testimony of Pausanias, who states that, according to 
the story of Pamphos, the Goddess sat "mi voóvo tH poéate” 
and not by the side of it on a stone. But, even if we assume that 
Pausanias meant the neighbourhood of the well, although this 
would leave unexplained the "zi vo?ro," it is strange that he 
did not mention the stone, since he mentioned every other monu- 
ment which was to be seen around that well, and since, as Frazer 
admits, “it was shown in historical times." The fact that Pausa- 
nias did not mention at all this 'AyéAacvog nétoea which “was 
shown in historical times" seems to indicate that there is only 
one area within which it should be sought—the area of the sacred 
precinct of Demeter at Eleusis. For only the monuments within 
that area were not included in his account. “Ta ó8 évvóg rod 
TELYOUS TOV LEgoU TO TE OVELQOY danene yodgteu, xal voig oU 
telecbetowy, ônóowv Ü£ac sioyovtar ija Ojnov unóà nvOéoOat 
Heteivar opiom.” 

Rubensohn has suggested that the ’Ayédactos méroa is the 
rocky spur on which the chapel of Panaghitsa now stands, and 
his suggestion is accepted by the majority of scholars (Fig. 2, 
P1).* It is well within the Sanctuary area, and it towers over 
the Ploutonion with its entrance to the lower world (Fig. 2, PN). 
The existence of the prehistoric ruins on the top and the position 
VERA, fortification wall on the edge of that spur will 

suggestion also untenable. It could be maintained that 


18 Pausanias, I, 38, 7. 


^ Ath. Mitt., XXIV (1899), 46 ff uA 
Travlos, p. 60, n. 2. L . Foucart, Éleusis, p. 342. Kourouniotes 
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the landmark was established after the wall was ruined and had 
disappeared, and this conclusion is in keeping with the fact that 
the stone is not mentioned in the Homeric hymn. Yet it is pos- 
sible to assume that the tradition of the existence of the pre- 
historic settlement and its wall on top of the hill was remem- 
bered in Classical times, especially since no constructions were 
built at that section in those times. For it is proved that the 
foundations of the building on the top of that hill, which were 
noted from the very beginning of the investigation of the sanc- 
tuary area and which were considered by Lenormant to belong 
to the temple of Demeter, are Roman in date 28 and the earliest 
remains brought to light by our investigation of the site do not 
£o beyond the end of the fourth century.? Besides, we could 
maintain that the people of the Classical Period knew their 
standard and official tradition as it was incorporated in the 
Homeric hymn. They would know, therefore, that the Goddess 
sat “éyyts édoto,” in the neighbourhood of the Parthenion well, 
and that the daughters of Keleos “nigav xoidny xar áuaEuóy" 
to take to her, as she sat on the rock, the invitation of their 
mother. That this rock was called ayélaotoc, perhaps in the 
years which followed the composition of the hymn, is indicated 
by the statement of Photios and the details of the entire story. 
It is impossible to believe that the top of the spur of Panaghitsa 
could have been conceived as lying on the edge of xoíAgg áua- 
£wco$, that a well existed on it or near its top, that it was “ydoqe 
m0dnos,” and that it would have been a reasonable resting-place 
for a tired person coming from Thorikos and following the road 
from that direction. 

In the ""Ixérióec" of Euripides we will find additional reason 
for rejecting Rubensohn’s suggestion. In the last part of that 
drama the scene apparently unfolds in the neighbourhood or even 
In front of the Kallichoron. For Theseus returns to the stage 


15 Philios, Praktika, (1882), p. 100 and (1883), p. 56, n. 2. Kourouniotes- 
Travlos, pp. 66 ff. Foucart, Éleusis, p. 350, strangely enough states that the 
chapel of Panaghitsa was demolished, and that, in the place which it once 
occupied, the remains of the ancient temple appeared. The chapel is still 
standing on its original site. 


WG, A. J. A, XL (1936), 415 ff. and Fig. 1. 
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with soldiers bringing the corpses on biers which apparently are 
deposited on this stage. Certainly these corpses could not have 
been left within the sanctuary area, and the statement of the 
chorus expressing its wish, 
“ta xaddinvoya media næç ixoíus0' ën 
Kadiixogov beas wo Ainotcar,” 


seems to indicate that the scene is in the neighbourhood of the 
well.” From where the chorus stands, the pyre of Capaneus could 
be seen, a separate pyre from the one on which the corpses of 
the other chieftains were to be burned and nearer to the sanc- 
tuary area because the corpse of that hero was sacred since it 
was struck by the “fire of Zeus.” Suddenly the members of the 
chorus notice with surprise Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 


“ti nor’ aidegiay £otyxe nétoav 
LA ~ , [3 , 
2 tHvde Óóuov tneoaxoiler, 


tývð’ &uflaivovca xéAevOov." (Vv. 987-990) 
Evadne explains her intentions: 


“és *' Aióav xaradvoovo’ ÉuuoyOov 
Biovov aióvóg te ndvovs” (vv. 1004-1005), 


and the manner in which she will fulfill them: 


MU. IW AU Evher ĉo- 
> ` 


udow réëod ano néteas 
nndnoaca zvgóg Eow.” (Vv. 1016-1018) 


In spite of the entreaties of her old father, Iphis, she fulfilled her 
intentions. Now this “alĝsoia néroa” from which Evadne could 
"have hurled her body" can only be the rock of Panaghitsa, the 
"AyéAaetog névoa of Rubensohn. Yet Euripides does not call 
it by that name in spite of the dramatic effect which could have 
been obtained by the proper exploitation of such a name. For 
all these reasons it seems to me that the top of the hill of 
Panaghitsa could not have been the *Ayélactos nérpa. 

The only possible definite statement that could be made in 


'T Vv, 794-798; 857-910; 940-941; 618-619, etc. 
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connection with this venerable landmark at Eleusis is that it 
was within the sanctuary area and not very far from the Kalli- 
choron of later times, and so not far from the Lesser Propylaea, 
since these marked the sanctuary entrance from the direction of 
Athens from Peisistrateian days." Again, the stone must have 
been in the northern section of the sanctuary because that loca- 
tion is nearer to the well, and it conforms to the indications sug- 
gested by the Homeric hymn. It should perhaps be placed by 
the side of the Sacred Way—the approach from the Lesser Propy- 
laea to the Telesterion—since that way must have followed the 
only natural path which from prehistoric times led to the village 
from the direction of Athens. I should like to suggest the area 
in front of the rock-cut steps and platform immediately beyond 
the Ploutonion, marked by the letter H11 in our Figure 2, as the 
possible location for the 'AyéAaorog mérga. The purpose of 
these “mysterious” cuttings has thus far remained unexplained. 
Svoronos, indeed, identified them with the “syapa” of the God- 
desses, but we have seen above that this identification is impos- 
Sible.?^ The stepped cuttings served the same purpose as the 
similar stepped cuttings in the Telesterion, i. €., aS a stand from 
which people could follow some action performed in the area 
which they bound. We do not know, of course, what did take 
place in the celebration of the mysteries, but it is generally as- 
sumed that the enacting of the wanderings of Demeter and of 
her arrival at Eleusis was part of the óonouoc)vy. Certainly, 
in the course of this action, the arrival of the Goddess at Eleusis 
and the meeting of Demeter and the daughters of Keleos must 
have been represented, and it seems possible that this scene of 
the meeting was enacted at the very place where, in accordance 
with the tradition, Demeter rested. If the *Ayéhaotos nétoa 
was in the area suggested, then the initiates could stand on the 
steps and platform and could witness the arrival of the Goddess 
to the Eleusinian gates, her rest by the roadside, her mourning 
for her lost daughter, and her meeting with the maidens. It is 


15 The remains of the Peisistrateian gateway have been uncovered below 
the Lesser Propylaea (cf. Noack, Eleusis, Pl. XV). 

19 Noack, Eleusis, Pls. VIII, XV. 

^ Supra, p. 47. 
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to be noticed that in front of the stand H11 (Fig. 2) the Sacred 
Way makes a wide bend, leaving a great deal of space—a regular 
terrace, on which that part of the drama could be enacted. 

It is certain that a great boulder does not exist in that area 
such as the word zérea may indicate in its common meaning, 
and this may be held against our suggestion. Rubensohn has 
very ingeniously, indeed, suggested that such a boulder should 
be understood as forming the Mirthless Stone, since in Suidas 
and in the Scholium to Aristophanes, it is mentioned along with 
the Eigecia of Salamis. This Eigecia néroa has remained 
unidentified, but it could be conceived as being a great boulder 
like the Aevxadia nécoa in the island of Leukas. Of course, this 
interpretation is based on an assumption, and we still have to 
prove that the 'AyéAaerog néroa was a large boulder. As for 
the size of the stone indicated by the word xérea, it should be 
remembered that at Megara we have the “’ AvaxAnOoida nétea,” 
so called, “ao Anunrne........ ötre t5» maióa éndavato 
Cntovoa, xai éytav0a avexddecey adtyy.”*? This stone located 
near the xovravetoy of Megara certainly could not have been 
very large. At Delphi again we have a *mérga....... 
dvíoxovoa ono tis mäer éni tadty AsAqol ovácdy paow doar 
TOUS xogouovg yuvaixa óvoua ’Hoopidny, ZífvAAav dé èni- 
xino.” Sibyl's rock could not have been a large boulder since 
there is no room for such a boulder in the district in which, 
according to Pausanias and Plutarch, it must be sought. ? In a 
similar way the 'AyéAaocvoc nétoa could be conceived as a rock 
of not very large dimensions and at a short distance from the 
great boulder on top of which the chapel of Panaghitsa has been 
built. Such a rocky, but not very steep, seat is certainly repre- 
sented on the fourth-century relief from Eleusis published by 
Rubensohn. From this same relief we have learned that certain 
religious rites were held in front of the 'AyéAacrog nétea, and 


"The action of Evadne would then parallel that of Sapho, who jumped 
from the “Aecuxada méton,” which also marked the path to the lower 
world (cf. Odyssey, c), 11-13). 

2? Pausanias, I, 43, 2 "dvaxAnÜpic"; also *àyaxA1)0oa." 

?5 Pausanias, X, 12, 1 and Frazer’s comment (cf. X, 12, 5-6). Plutarch, 
De Pythiae oraculis, 9. 
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these could have been followed by the initiates who stood on the 
steps and on the platform of structure H11.% 

The 'AyéAaorog néroa placed in that area would not only 
be at the nearest possible point within the sanctuary walls to 
the Kallichoron, but it would also be very near the Ploutonion, 
the Entrance to Hades, and this could account for the tradition 
of Theseus sitting on that stone before making his trip to the 
nether world. The initiates entering the sanctuary area, and 
about to follow the Goddess in her experience, would first see 
the place beyond the well where the Goddess rested and then 
would move on to her temple where her “oyta” were to be re- 
vealed to them. 

The discussion of the evidence concerning the location of the 
'"AyéAacrog nérpa could be briefly summarized as follows: Our 
literary and other evidence concerning this landmark is very 
scanty, but, meagre as it is, it seems to prove that the stone was 
in the Eleusinian sanctuary area. It could not have been in 
Athens and in the district of Agra, as Svoronos has maintained, 
nor on the road to Megara beyond Eleusis and by the side of 
the Anthion well, as Frazer has suggested. It must have been 
within the sanctuary area. Rubensohn's suggestion that the top 
of the hill of Panaghitsa is the 'Ay£Aaoroz néroa would conflict 
with the indications suggested by the Homeric hymn and with 
the evidence obtained in our recent investigation of the top of 
that hill. We believe that the only possible location of the stone 
is in the area in front of the cut steps and platform H11 by the 
side of the Sacred Way, near the entrance to the Ploutonion, and 
by the south portico of the Lesser Propylaea. This location will 
agree with every indication preserved in our tradition and with 
Apollodoros’ definite pronouncement: “éxi thv dn’ éxeivns xAn- 
0cicav ’Ayélactoy éxdOice nétoav naga tò Kaddizogov poćag 
xadovuevor.” 


** That the relief does not represent some stage of the rites of the 
Thesmophoria when Abvo: vynorevovowy at yvvaixec . . . xauat 
xa0%uevae (Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. 69, p. 378 D), is indicated by the 
presence of men in the composition (cf. Farnell, III, 235). 


CHAPTER VI 


EPILOGUE 


All’ dy’ ’Elevoivos Ovoécons ófjuov Exovoat 
nórvia ayhaddwe’ woenpooe Anot vacca 
aùr) xai xovon negixadlnsc Heoocspóreia 
Tt00ppoveg avr’ gäe Bíovov Ovunoe’ onalery. 
avrag yà xal osïo xal GAlns gea doiðis.’ 
(Homeric hymn, vv. 490-495) 


3, 


The topographic evidence preserved in the verses of the so- 
called Homeric hymn to Demeter is very important and can help 
define the nature and character of the sanctuary at the begin- 
nings of its life history. The date and the author of the hymn 
will remain uncertain and unknown, but the evidence preserved 
in its verses echoes well-remembered and well-known traditions 
regarding landmarks of the early Eleusinian sanctuary. The 
palace of the ruler Keleos on top of the Eleusinian akropolis; the 
fortification wall around his citadel; the resting-place of the 
Goddess at the Parthenion and by the side of the only natural 
road which led to the prehistoric village of Eleusis; the project- 
ing knoll beyond the citadel wall in the unoccupied area of the 
terrain, on top of which the temple of Demeter was constructed 
and at the foot of which the Kallichoron well was to be seen at 
the time of the visit of the Goddess to Eleusis; all were land- 
marks around which the intricate cult of Demeter was woven. 
The author of the hymn had in mind, and it has been proved, 
that he was describing conditions existing at Eleusis during the 
Mycenaean or Late Helladic Age. Therefore, the evidence which 
he has preserved for us in his verses can be used with confidence 
as a guide to the remote architectural history of Eleusis. 

On the other hand, the excavations conducted at Eleusis in 
the last ten years by Kourouniotes and his collaborators have 
brought to light interesting and important remains which can 
be equated with the landmarks mentioned in the hymn. The cita- 
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del of Eleusis is proved to have been occupied in the Late Helladic 
Period. Its fortification wall following the configuration of the 
ground could be placed with a great degree of probability if not 
of accuracy on a line determined by the edge of the spur of 
Panaghitsa. The remains of a Mycenaean sanctuary were un- 
earthed over the area on which the later Telesteria of the God- 
dess were constructed. This sanctuary was erected on a project- 
ing rocky ledge which was unoccupied in the Late Helladic II 
times when the Goddess is reported to have visited Eleusis. At 
the foot of this rocky eminence a well of great antiquity was 
found which was filled in during the Archaic Period. Another 
well exists by the side of the road which led to the prehistoric 
village of Eleusis, in the direction of Athens, and at some dis- 
tance from that village. We have reasons to believe that the 
very rock on which the Goddess sat to rest was near that well 
and that it was pointed out to the pilgrims in the fourth century 
at least. The road which later became the Via Sacra of Eleusis 
is the only natural approach to our prehistoric village. 

If we compare the references to Eleusinian landmarks with 
the evidence unearthed by archaeologists, we shall find that their 
agreement is very striking. In the ruins of the akropolis we 
have the remains of the citadel mentioned in the hymn. In the 
ruins of the sanctuary on the rocky ledge of the Telesterion area, 
we have the temple of Demeter erected by the Eleusinians at 
her command. In the well below that rock, we have the Kalli- 
choron of the Homeric hymn, xa0vneobev of which the temple 
of Demeter was constructed. In the well which today and in the 
Classical Period was known as Kallichoron, we have the Parthe- 
nion of the hymn, and at a short distance from it, in front of 
the rock-hewn platform H11, we have the famous ’Ayédaoros 
MET OA. 

The most sacred landmarks of Eleusis specified in the Homeric 
hymn can thus be equated with specific remains unearthed in 
the last decade or known from previous excavations. They allow 
us to picture the sanctuary area at the beginning of its life. It 
comprised a small sanctuary, unpretentious but adequate, for the 
people of Eleusis who formed its only devotees. As time went 
on and the cult became more and more popular, this simple sanc- 
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tuary was expanded more and more to fill the growing demand 
until it reached unbelievable proportions. The small temple on 
the rocky ledge was gradually transformed into the palatial 
Telesterion. Its unpretentious peribolos wall was replaced by 
strong fortifications with towers and marble propylaea. Its vil- 
lage road was lined with magnificent votive offerings and its 
courts with the altars and gifts of grateful initiates. Many cen- 
turies later the splendour of the sanctuary was eclipsed by the 
light of the Saviour; and its cult, which influenced the Hellenic 
world for at least two millennia, had to retreat before the saving 
rites of Christianity. The doctrine which inspired the world for 
so long was gradually forgotten, and its secrets were buried with 
its last tegopavtys. The zayà Aadgovoa is now silent, and in 
vain the archaeologist will try to read in the broken stones of 
the great Telesterion the secrets of its power, although he may 
be successful in reconstructing the setting in which its splen- 
dours were presented. 
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